














umors of the Day. 


GOING TO THE DEVIL. 


s, forecastleman in the Old Smoke-hat- 
« valls the Powhatan, U. S. side-wheeler, 
the most inveterate wag and mischie- 
ny sy -tvater sample of harmless deviltry that 
ait | «| outa weather foretopsail-reef ear-ring. 
woot LT have seen Lin and the bluff, hard- 
“or |i sea-lion who commands both ends of the 
i> 1 \ives aft, have together, Lin invariably 
© <\ point or so to the wind’ard of Captain 
“ily ih on every tack. 
captain of the old fire-frigate, though one 
est, biggest-hearted men afloat, is none of 
empered milksops, that wouldn’tsay “ and 
to ye!” for the pennant ofa lord high ad- 
, no; not a mite of it. Now and then 
ilanchor goes off into one of his flurries, 
everybody and everything fore and aft in- 
hawser-laid, everlasting tangle. 
ened to encounter the captain on the quar- 
ght in the midst of one of his close-reefed 
irlwind, and for once got headed square 
‘o this fashion: 
et out of this! Away you go, you bloody devil’s 
tonney, and if ever I catch you aft here again, 
‘vess youre sent aft, I’ll keelhaul ye fore and aft 
the » Go, you sceamp! Slope!” 
\v. a), sir!” Lin responded, took ten steps ona 
Wiha. ick, then brought to all standing, turned to 
, respectfully paid the salute, and very 
voses snquired : 
yme aft to the wheel, sir, when it’s my 





‘el ye! you infernal barricouta!” roared 
mmander, letting drive an iron belaying- 
forecastle joker, who dodged the missile 
for’ard. 

re hatch Lin encountered Ensign Vail and 
leigh, who a few minutes previously had 
cursed off the quarter-deck by the cap- 
they were discussing somewhat freely, 
r discreetly : : 

\y you think of him now, sir?” Mr. Vail- 





his brother officer, just as Lin came up to 
Mr. Vail? Why sir, he’s the very devil 


don, sir,” put in Lin just here, addressing 
“If you'll be kind enough to speak to the 
to ax liberty for me to lay a sheep-shank 
 to’gallant stun-sail down haul that’s 
‘sing about here, and a martha-walker in 
rth-deck ladder man-rope, and an eye- 
‘e bight of—” 
» the devil, and get permission!” snapped 
‘tated ensign. 
sir,” and away went Lin aft again. 
Foulanchor'’s hurricane had blown over, 
‘ reading, just as cool as lemonade, and 
‘entral Park lake. 
“n over again about “the sheep-shank, 
\ker, and bight of—” when the captain 
‘topper on his tongue: 
you sir!—aft here again inside of five 
What the devildo you mean?” 
t. sir.” 
t, sir—by whom—for what?” 
v, 1 wanted permission about them ’ere 
Mr. Vail told me to go to the devil for it.” 
‘vy came you to learn that I am the devil, 


Mr. Denleigh say so only a minute afore, 
‘ard, you bloody son of a sea-cow, by the 


‘\ark’ee my lad, if ever you come aft here 
ting for the devil, you'll tind thunder.” 





\ RESTAURANT INCIDENT. 
correspondent relates the following inci- 


ing at a restaurant table the other morn- 
n’t found a housekeeper yet, and so have 
e the men of many checks,) when an epi- 
te to me ordered buckwheats!”—that be- 
ort” in restaurant parlance for hot cakes, 
il, They were brought to him, and it was 
lightful to witness the anticipated pleasure 
is countenance, as he carefully buttered 
g dainties before him. Having arranged 
satisfaction, he cautiously proceeded to 
p, and conveyed a forkful to his mouth. 
nt for a moment, while a shade of disap- 
Jitted across his face. And then, laying 
-nife and fork, with a sigh he turned to 
th the air of one moralizing, said, ‘“* Ah, 
ve as we outgrow our boyish clothes, we 
it of the habit of getting good buckwheat 
uckwheat cake, sir,” continued he, ele- 
on the point of his fork, and holding it 
, “is one of the strongest links in the 
connects our old age with our boyhood, 
< makes me feel the inroad of time more 
hold of a bad one.”—* True, sir,” I re- 
nit can you tell me why one of your favor- 
( griddle is like a sinner?” He shook his 
fully. ‘* Because,” said I, leaning over 
confidential manner, “‘ because it will 
irned, or it’s sure to burn,”"—* Yes, yes, 
uuckled, Just then a waiter came up, 
eck to my appetite—so I left. 





ie greatest stand ever made for civiliza- 
ink-stand, 
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RHETTA: 
—OR,— 
THE JEw’sS SECRET. 


BY RUTH REDMOND GAGE, 





T was almost midnight. Thick 
in the thoroughfares of the city 
—thick in its fashionable squares, 
and befvre the doors of its opera 
houses, and up and down the 
long street where the child sat— 
down to the low wharves, and 
out over the river, with its sloops 
and barges, the red eyes ef count- 
less lights winked sleepily in the 
wintry mist. 

Almost midnight—dreary, dis- 
agreeable. The river rolled under 
its broad bridges with a sullen 
murmur. Mufiled pedestrians 
slumped through the yielding 
snow, few and far between. From 
a low drinking place in some neighboring street came 
faint and alternate sounds of riot and brawling— 
trifles, indeed, for so cold and wet and hungry a girl 
as Rhetta—for so small a waif, lost hopelessly in a 
great sea, to sit by herself at that dubious hour, 
noting. 

The doorway where she had taken refuge, perhaps 
a half hour before, was a low, projecting doorway, 
not scrupulously clean or inviting—rather grim, in 
fact, both as regarded form and expression. It was 
flanked by two very narrow windows, in one of which 
a faint light glittered behind a drawn curtain of 
dingy red, whereon the character of shop and owner 
was briefly proclaimed to the public. Rhetta sat 
spelling out the half-faded letters upon her numb- 
red fingers, one by one: 

“M. ISAACS, 
PAWNBROKER.” 


It was pitiful, pitiful—that slender, delicate child, 
shivering there, with her pale, refined face and large, 
tearful eyes, houseless, homeless, turned suddenly 
into a world more harsh and cold than the winter 
night. The sad little heart could hardly understand 
it all, watching, watching that tarnished sign and the 
red lights winking drowsily in the mist. 

Some one came shuttling along the sidewalk, wheez- 
ing with every breath, and stopped short at the door- 
way. It was a little old man, thin and »agged, with 
a stoop in the shoulders, a sa'low sk ad eyes like 
a ferret’s, red and twinkling. One might have re- 
marked considerable dirt about the hands and face of 
this new comer, as he stumbled headforemost over 
the child crouching on the steps, recovering himself 
at the door-knob with an imprecation. Up rose 
Rhetta, quite ignoring her own injuries in the en- 
counter. 

“O, sir, are you hurt?” eagerly. “I am sorry 
—indeed Iam! You did not see me—did you?” 

“What you doing here?” growled the man. 

“I—I am going to stay here to-night,” said Rhetta. 

“Hah?—my doorstep! I don’t let it out to lodgers 
or vagabonds. Let me look at you!” 

She lifted her face fearlessly. The small eyes, shin- 
ing like glass beads through the Jew’s scattered hair 
searched it close and unsparing. A bright, beautiful 
face it was, with its large eyes and scarlet lips. ‘‘ M. 
Isaacs, Pawnbroker,” fell to muttering inaudibly. 

* It’s cold here,” at last. 

“Yes,” said Rhetta, blowing her red fingers. 

“And you’re hungry, too,” grimly. 

“A very little, sir.” 

**O, yes,” mimicked M. Isaacs ,facetiously, “a very 





He chuckled, twisting his yellow, bony hands to- 
gether, and eyeing the child’s fur-bordered cloak, and 
soft dress, and dainty little hood—each and all a seal 


he had not found a street vagabond. 
“No,” said the child, shaking her head, sadly, “I 
haven’t run away. I lived with Nurse Rachel, but— 
she is dead, and they would not let me stay there 
now, you know.” 
“Ha!” answered the pawnbroker. 
“That was long ago,” continued Rhetta, pensively, 
“a whole day.” 
The Jew took from his pocket a brass key, and 
straightway unlocked the door. 
“Do you want to come in?” he asked, holding it 
open for Rhetta. 
She hesitated, peering curiously in, and seeing a 
narrow passage, a faint light, a glimpse of the shop, 
and a half open door beyond—all of which meant 
shelter. Rhetta had been a frightened little wan- 
derer through the great city the whole day. She 
followed M. Isaacs in. 
The shop there was but little time to notice. He 
hurried her swiftly through into another dark pas- 
sage, and down some stairs, at the foot of which an 
oil lamp sat, sputtering feebly in its socket. 
“Rebecca!” called the Jew, rapping with his cane 
on the bare, unpainted floor. 
A door opened somewhere down the darkness be- 
forethem. Another feeble ray of light issued through 
it. Rhetta saw, standing upon the threshold, an old 
woman, ina loose garment, strongly resembling M. 
Isaacs—the same hooked nose and chin, sallow face, 
with its sly twinkling eyes, and unmistakably He- 
brew outlines. The child was evidently in the Jew’s 
stronghold. 
As far as one might judge from outward appear- 
ances, it was conducted on a very unpretending pian. 
A remarkable scantiness prevailed in regard to furni- 


to the above conviction. M. Isaacs saw plainly that | ings might have been about the matter, he made no 


thrown over her head, and the wrinkled, tremulous 
hands clasped there. She rocked back and forth, 
moaning feebly. Whatever M. Isaacs’s private feel- 


further outward demonstration, but dropped Rhetta’s 
treasures into his pocket, and coolly turned his back 
upon his handmaiden. 
The child’s heart swelled; her small handsclenched 
themselves fiercely at her side; the large, brown eyes 
flashed lightnings on M. Isaacs. Too indignant to 
cry, too grieved to partake of food, and struggling 
with a great choking sob in her throat, she sat medi- 
tating on the very questionable hospitality of her new 
friends, and the best plan of escape therefrom, until 
Rebecca rallied her scattered senses sufticiently to 
rise from her chair and put the child to bed. 
“T shall go away in the morning,” sobbed the little 
wanderer, as Rebecca’s light was disappearing. 
The old Jewess paused, turned back; then shook 
her head drearily, and the door closed. 
“O, but I shall!” murmured Rhetta, looking up to 
the one uncurtained window at the head of the bed, 
where a round, red star was peering in through the 
scattering mists. The eyes of the child fastened upon 
it, asif it were a living, pitying thing. She turned 
her pale face that way, and lay watching. 
How long had she really slept? Her first knowl- 
edge was that the door at the end of the long, bare 
chamber stood ajar. Through it came a sound of 
hushed voices mingling, and a gleam of light. That 
was what awoke her. Rhetta raised herself up. 
Sitting before a small table in that other room, she 
saw the old pawnbroker. His head was bowed upon 
his hands—the matted hair half concealing his face— 
a face with all the shrewd cunning gone from it, so 
haggard and ghastly, so changed withal, that the 
child’s heart grew still with a great awe. Flung 
down before him ina glittering heap, lay Rhetta’s 
precious locket and chain, and midway toward the 





ture. The rooms were dark and dingy; and Reb » 
servant and housekeeper in one, had plainly some 
loose ideas regarding the minor details of domestic 
life. Rhetta, warming herself before the Jew’s very 
feeble fire, beheld a whispered consultation going on 
in a corner, and instinctively felt it was regarding 
herself. Presently M. Isaacs exclaimed under his 
heavy beard, and Rebecca nodded, whereupon he 
came forward and untied the child’s hood, with a 
benevolent air, quite touching to see. 

“Tam a poor man—a very poor man,” said the 
Jew, “ but you shall stay here to-night, and perhaps 
longer. Give me the pretty cloak—I am always fond 
of little girls—little lost girls like you, my dear, who 
wear nice clothes and gold chains round their little 
white throats.” 

**You are a very kind old man,” stammered Rhetta, 
raising her hand quickly, as the Jew’s yellow old 
fingers made a playful gesture in the direction of the 
gould chain thus modestly alluded to. He cut an airy 
circle around the child. 
“And little girls always give me their chains to 
keep—they might choke ’em in the night, dear, and 
it’s unpleasant to get choked.” 

“O, but I had rather keep it myself,” pleaded 
Rhetta. ‘Nurse Rachel gave it to me.” 

“Nurse Rachel gave it to her,” repeated the pawn- 
broker, airily. ‘‘Think of that! We'll take such 
care of it—we will!” with the yellow fingers wound 
already like a vulture’s talons round the delicate 
clasp. It fell into his hand resistlessly, and with it a 
small, exquisitely-chased locket attached. 

“Ha!” cried the Jew, facetious again at the sight; 
“more gold? Why, she’s a princess—she is! Hey, 
Rebecca?” 

The lean jaw of the woman had dropped. She fell 
back in her chair, looking at the shining heap in M. 
Isaacs’ hand, to the grieved, frightened child, with 
the face of a corpse—no life, no color in it, but the 
small, glittering eyes, and a faint, convulsive motion 
of the muscles around the mouth. M. Isaacs rapped 
her sharply on the shoulder. 

“* Rebecca!—hey, woman?” 





little! and then—you’ve run away from somebody.” 





door Reb stood, her face averted, and something 
shining upon it like tears. 

“Master!” she called, ina voice unspeakably sad 
and sweet. 

“Woman?” 

She touched his shoulder. Her eyes glittered. 

* Justice cometh after long waiting,” she said. 

He looked at her sullenly. 

‘These Eveleths are abroad,” he answered. 
“Well?” 

“What can be done?” as if appealing to her. 
Wait!” said Rebecca, laconically. 

M, Isaacs played idly with the chain. Like a thin, 
wavering phantom she leaned over the table. 
Master, I have been the faithful handmaiden of 
thee and thine this many a year; I have mourned for 
the shame and loss of thy house; I rejoice to-night 
that there is no more shame.” 

“ But loss and wrong,” muttered the Jew, gloomily. 
She sighed. 

“Yes. There is much to be done.” 

Rhetta watched the pawnbroker as from the back 
of the locket he drew fortha folded paper and slipped 
it into his vest. 

“What can they mean?” she thought, staring in 
through the crack of the door, with fever-bright eyes. 
“O, my locket! if that queer old man would give me 
back my locket!” 

“Of her own will,” said the voice of the woman, 
that child will never stay here.” 

“ But I tell you she will!” 

Rebecca clasped her thin hands. 

**Such red blood runs hotly. O, take heed!” 

M. Isaaes muttered beneath his beard. 

“Its curse has been heavy upon us!” she contin- 
ued, ina sudden paroxysm; “heavy, heavy! The 
God of our fathers keep such knowledge from this 
child.” 

He looked at her from under his bent brows. 

“‘She has the same eyes and the same face,” he 
said. 


“Come,” he said, softly, to the woman, ‘I will give 
her back the chain.” 

The old Jewess took the lamp. Rhetta fell on her 
pillow. There was hardly time to feign slumber, 
when the door swung gently open. She dared not 
unclose her eyes, but she heard their stealthy foot- 
steps crossing the bare floor, and pausing at the bed- 
side, some one knelt down there. She caught her 
breath, as round her neck she felt something creep- 
ing cold and fine; then there fell on the upturned 
fuce a single drop, hot and bitter. 

“She sleeps,” murmured Rebecca, 

One long-drawn sigh stirred the silence. Then the 
footsteps retreated, the door shut, and all was still 
again. 

Dimly comprehending her strange position, dimly 
conscious, by a quick instinct, of some power that had 
suddenly girt her about, Rhetta lay pressing Nurse 
Rachel’s precious gift close to her heart, too happy at 
this sudden and singular recovery of her rifled treas- 
ure, and too sleepy, withal, to care for anything more. 

No vision of the years which lay before her in that 
place—of the vigilance which was never to fail, of the 
claims of birth or blood, came to her that night. It 
was well they did not. The lashes drooped down to 
the little cheek, nestling in one slender hand. Very 
softly the red lips parted, and Rhetta lay sleeping, 
with that one bright star watching her through the 
mist. It was the first act of a long drama. 

But below, by a faint firelight, ‘‘M. Isaacs, Pawn- 
broker,” and the old Jewess, sat the long night, and 
in hushed voices talked of the bird that had stolen 
thus unconsciously into their nest. 





Il. 


THE shop of Moses Isaacs, the Jew pawnbroker, 
was the patriarch of the street. Younger and statelier 
dwellings stood around it everywhere, and cast their 
scornful shadows athwart its retreating doorway, and 
flat roof, aud narrow, jail-like windows. Yet it was 
singular what aristocratic feet crossed its threshold 
daily; it was singular how many persons of both 
sexes, of all ayes,‘and all conditions, came and went 
through that dark, repelling doorway! Young men 
and old men, some muflied to the lips and shunning 
observation; others flushed and reckless, entering 
boldly, retiring boldly again. Timid, veiled women, 
in faded mourning--women of fashion—mothers of 
dissipated sons—gaunt, shivering children of want— 
in fact, it was all the elements of Lite’s darkest trag- 
edies that M. Isaacs drew in with his daily breath, 
standing behind his counter, watching the multitude 
with keen, twinkling eyes, and weighing the claims 
of each and all so nicely in the balance. 

Beyond the shop and its immediate connections no 
curious eye ever penetrated. Such a thing, however, 
had been known as the hem of a dress, light and float- 
ing, brushing by some door left carelessly ajar. A 
vague rumor also found existence among the younger 
portion of the old Jew's customers of a face of mar- 
vellous beauty seen by equal chance in the mysterious 
back-ground of his domestic quarters. Then, too, 
the tinkle of a guitar, faint and sweet, heard there at 
twilight; arose dropped in the dark passage-way; 
echoes of a young voice, indescribably sad and tender, 
a vague cadence of youth and beauty hidden and 
suppressed, perhaps, yet stealing out through dark 
crevices into the light and sunshine which were their 
due. 

Dashing swiftly down the street in her handsome 
carriage, lined with Genoa velvet, beside her hand- 
some son and his handsome betrothed, Mrs. Paine 
Eveleth made the slightest scornful motion of her 
hand—the one that wore the yellow Indian diamond 
—toward Moses Isaacs’ shop, and eked through her 
teeth: 

** Look, Ray!’’ 

Ray, the handsome son above mentioned, fruit of a 





“And they forebode but sorrow,” murmured Rebec- | 





For response the old Jewess’s loose garment was 


ca, with averted gaze. | 
M, Isaacs rose up. | 


! 
. * : . A & 
first marriage, who sat vis-a-vis, with a bored, un- \ 


happy face, looked accordingly. 


No one but M. Isaacs himselt, standing in the door, 
watching them. 
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“That is where the Van Dorns pawn their plate in 
emergencies,” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

* There is no accounting for tastes,” muttered Ray. 

‘Whois the—the creature?” said Edith Verne, 
opening her eyes a little—lovely eyes, languid and 
blue. 

“A miser, with a Midas-touch—I know nothing 
further,” snapped Mrs. Eveleth. ‘ Tell John to drive 
faster, Ray. This street is getting quite low.” 

Ray obeyed, listlessly. 

“1 heard a queer rumor at the club last night,” he 
said. 

“Ah?” from Mrs. Eveleth. 

“About a grandchild or something which this old 
fellow keeps shut up in his den—a great heiress.” 

** Heiress of what, may I ask?” 

“ Not knowing, I cannot say,” sardonically. 

Mrs. Eveleth frowned. 

“ Don’t be disagreeable, Ray. 1 believe these horses 
are running away with us.” 

* Shall I countermand your order?” 

Edith Verne leaned over the side of the carriage, 
attracted by a sudden commotion at the creatures’ 
heads. The driver leaped from his box ere there was 
time to speak. 

“I think,” said the young beauty, settling back in 
her seat, ‘some one is killed.” 

The look that leaped up to Ray Bernard’s brown 
face at that moment was a sight to see. He had been 
toying with a bunch of purple heliotropes which she 
had given him to hold; they were dropped to the 
carriage floor in a twinkling, and Ray sprang into the 
street. 

A slender figure lay fallen upon its face in the 
street, just where the hoofs of the rearing horses had 
stricken it down. He saw nothing but a cloud of 
shining dark hair coiled around it, heard nothing but 
one shrill, wild cry—the voice of a woman standing 
near, with her arms thrown up, and an indescribable 
grief and terror on her sharp, Jewish face. With an 
oath Ray bore back both horses and driver. He 
raised the slender, prostrate figure in his arms, and 
quite disregarding both the cries of the woman and 
the voice of Mrs. Paine Eveleth calling him from the 
carriage, darted past with it to the nearest shelter— 
the Jew-pawnbroker’s shop. 

There he laid it down, white, still and beautiful. 
Rebecca followed close upon his heels. Her dreary 
lamentation brought the echoes, and—M. Isaacs. 

“* Wine—water—anything!” shouted Ray, chating 
the lovely marble hands in his own. “Great God! 
don’t you see the girl is all but dead?” 

A flagon was passed over his shoulder. With a 
very pale face Ray lifted the helpless head to his knee, 
and through the set teeth forced a few crimson, musky 
drops. It would be difficult for me to tell how far the 
marvellous beauty of the sufferer acted upon this 
young aristocrat’s sympathies. Such points are al- 
ways delicate, but I may say no woman’s hand could 
have been tenderer, no woman’s face more expressive 
of horror and pity at the work, of which, in a measure, 
he had been the innocent cause. She lay upon his 
arm, her heavy hair sweeping it, long and curling, a 
single blood-stain on the low, waxen forehead, and 
the white lids, with their midnight lashes fallen over 
the large eves beneath. Such a pearly face, hardly 
shadowed by its sixteen years. Such arched lips, and 
delicate curves of brow and cheek, slowly coloring 
with life again, even as Ray Bernard gazed! He had 
seen lovely women enough in his day—they were com- 
mon enough in the choice set where he moved—where 
Edith Verne reigned belle; but a little delirious thrill 
shot up Ray’s arm at the first faint quiver of those 
dusky lashes, deepening as the eyes slowly unclosed, 
and the patient looked up into the handsome face 
bending above her, with a long-drawn, tremulous 
sigh. ‘ 

Heavy and hard M. Isaacs’s hand fell down on his 
shoulder. The old face, pale with apprehension a 
moment before, darkened quickly in suspicious hate. 

‘““Now go!” he cried, harshly, ‘‘ you have done 
enough!” 

“ But my dear sir,” began Bernard. 

Rebecca pushed him away and came between them, 
shielding the young girl from his gaze. 

“Go!” shrieked M. Isaacs again, quite furious, 
making frantic gestures toward thedoor. ‘ You drive 
your horses over my child—you! You bring her to 
me half dead—you think I will not have justice! 
Go!” 

A dim remembrance of the panacea said to cure 
any and all of this old gentleman’s ills, induced Ray 
to draw forth his purse halfway, only to pause abash- 
ed at the look he saw in the face of Rebecca. 

“The maiden’s life is above purchase,” coldly. 

“ But surely,” cried Ray, looking over her shoulder 
straight down into Rhetta’s eyes, “you cannot—she 
cannot blame me. I knew nothing of the accident 
until it was over.” 

A little hand was stretched timidly out to him be- 
hind Rebecca's mantle. A faint pink flush stained 
the girlish cheek half turned away. 

‘* There is no one to blame,” murmured the voice 
of Rhetta. 

Ray Bernard found himself hustled speedily toward 
the door. 

“ Go, go!” shouted the pawnbroker again, swelling 
with passion. ‘* Your soft voice—your white hands— 
I know what they mean, O,curse you! I will bring 
a day of reckoning to your door!” 

“Father!” pleaded Rhetta, rising, half supported 
in Rebecca’s arms. 

That sweet, pained voice Ray heard over all the 
Jew’s menaces. Whathe recollected next was the 
bony hand of the old man shaken after him, the sharp 
closing of'a door, then into the waiting carriage drawn 


close up to the curbstone, Ray mounted gravely, and 
sat himself down again, vis-a-vis with Edith Verne. 

“ Ray, how could you?” cried the shocked voice of 
Mrs. Eveleth. They were rolling down the street, 
she studying his face through her gold-rimmed eye- 
glass. 

“TY hardly understand you.” 

**Why, such people, you know! And to venture 
into such a place. The Van Bruns passed while we 
were waiting. What could they have thought?” 

He laughed carelessly. 

“We do not care. You would not have had me left 
the child under your horses’ feet—the little beauty?” 

A faint blue lightning flashed from Edith Verne’s 
eyes, her lip curled. 

*‘ It was Isaac’s grandchild, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Eveleth. ‘“ He allows her in the street but very little, 
and never, unless accompanied by that dreadful old 
woman, Were they hurt?” 

“Only the young girl.” 

“You should have offered him some recompense; 
he is very careful of her.” 

“Ah?” 

Ray twirled his moustache. 

“And she has been educated very well, I hear.” 

‘Then you have heard of her?” said Ray. 

“ Very often.” 

“One might doubt her relationship to the Jew,” 
said Miss Verne. 

“ Y-e-s,” from her brown lover. “I wonder how 
much time he occupies in standing guard at his own 
threshold?” 

“ Humph!” said Edith Verne, “the Van Bruns are 
returning again.” 

Some electric glances clashed as the two dashing 
equipages passed each other. Those shot from Van 
Brun eyes meant: 

“A very good match. What a pity she isso jealous 
of him.” 

And Edith’s flashed back— 

“‘A hundred thousand per year. I am sorry for 
you.” 

Her soft blue eyes sought Ray’s with along, linger- 
ing look, as he helped her from the carriage. 

“You go with us to-night?” in a voice for his ear 
only. 

““Where?” with most provoking indifference. 

*‘Ray, I am ashamed of you!” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

He made a grimace, but bent to kiss Edith Verne’s 
hand. 

“Forgive me! Iam at your service now and al- 
ways, ma belle.” 

Was she satisfied, or was she apprehensive? It was 
as likely to have been the latter feeling as the former 
which induced her to arrange her imperial golden 
hair with uncommon care that night—to select his 
favorite colors for the gay opera-box and “ Martha,” 
to wear her softest flush and purplest heliotropes for 
his eye alone. As well as such women ever love, per- 
haps, Edith Verne loved her handsome, careless be- 
trothed. He was really subordinate to nothing but 
her ambition. The ward of Mrs. Paine Eveleth, a 
belle and a beauty, she had been educated mainly to 
suit that lady’s aristocratic tastes and her son’s posi- 
tion in the world, and, at least, she was true to her 
training. 

It was while Edith Verne sat at her dressing-table 
in idle reverie, with the pearls in her hair, and her 
fair face mirrored in the gilded glass opposite, that 
the frail, stooping figure of M. Isaacs’s old housekeeper 
in turning an angle of a building in the early gas- 
light, with sundry purchases from the shop around 
the corner, found herself face to face with the tall, 
handsome gentleman of the afternoon’s adventure, 
evidently standing in waiting there. The old Jewess 
all but dropped her bundles as she started back, first 
aghast, then cool and shrewd, as became years of 
teaching from her master. 

“Pray wait one moment,” pleaded Ray Bernard, 
placing himself before her, and forcing into the wrin- 
kled palm a shining gold piece. ‘I ask to be heard 
only one moment—I have come to inquire for your 
young mistress.” 

The old woman looked at him relentlessly—at the 
handsome figure—at the one hand in its spotless 
glove, and the other, bare, flashing with a signet dia- 
mond, and holding carefully under his cloak a great 
honeyed cluster of English violets, close gathered, 
with sweet, faint breath, around asingle waxen-white 
camellia. Then her voice fell. 

**My young mistress is better,” grimly. 

His brown cheek flushed a little. 

“You will give her these flowers? You will tell 
her how I regret the afternoon’s occurrencet-how 
loth I was to leave her ere she had fully recovered— 
and, I am sure, for her sake for mine, you will let 
me see you again?” 

She shook her head, recoiling as he pressed forward. 
The sly eyes gave him little hope. 

“My mistress cannot take your gifts nor your mes- 
sages,” coldly. 

“ You are cruel!” cried Ray. ‘‘Sheisill, lam sure; 
only give her these violets, and I swear I will not 
seek to see her against her wish.” 

* Her wish? She has no wish but my master’s.” 

Ray made a quick, impatient gesture. 

“And is she happy?” 

“Duty is happiness.” 

“What! caged there—” 

* Good night,” called Rebecca, curtseying. 

He held her back. 

“‘ Ask your own reward—only take these flowers!’ 

They were thrust forcibly into herhand. Women's 
hearts are much the same the wide world over. 
Whatever Rebecca divined, love and sympathy for 





her young mistress closed the grim fingers around the 


flower stems almost instinctively; yet there remained 
a warning to be said. 

‘Never seek entrance to her,” she said, with her 
face close to his, ‘never remember her again, or you 
will say it would have been better for you both if you 
had never been born.” 

She passed him, and went on up the street, never 
looking back, and leaving him standing in his tracks, 
moody and discontented, watching her. There was 
to be a new undertone through the music of ‘ Mar- 
tha” that night which Ray Bernard had never heard 
before. 

So his violets found their way to Rhetta. Half sit- 
ting, half lying on a low couch before the fire, with 
her arms clasped above her head, and a tender pallor 
on the young face, they came to her with their divine 
treachery, their sweet, bewildering breath, purple, 
tender, mysterious. Rebecca told her story, struck 
with a sudden vague dismay at sight of the sea-shell 
tints stealing into the pale cheek of her charge. 

“How kind—how very kind he is!’ murmured 
Rhetta, with the violets close to her lips. 

The old Jewess threw herself down beside the 
couch in a sudden paroxysm. 

“My mistress—my dear mistress, take heed! There 
is a gulf between you that can never be passed—he 
is not kind—he is cruel as death.” 

Rhetta’s dark, soft eyes opened wide. 

“But he thought of me so kindly, and the flowers 
are so sweet.” 

Rebecca wrung her hands. 

“So is many a poison. Ah, child, he is proud, and 
gay, and handsome; the blood is red in his veins. 
What can he want here ?” 

Rhetta lay back on her couch with a little soft sigh. 

“ But you will keep the violets safe for me—that 
glass on the stand—put them there. Now I will go 
to sleep.” 

1t was her first lesson in deceit. No sooner had 
Rebecca’s retreating footsteps died outside the door of 
the room, than the brown eyes flew wide open again, 
and Rhetta raised her flushed face, and with dainty 
white finger-tips took from the centre of the violets a 
little paper hastily folded and perfumed. Some let- 
ters were traced ina masculine hand on the white 
surface. They ran thus: 

** Had these flowers but a voice to speak, they would 
tell you how long I have watched and waited for one 
glimpse of you to-night—for the flitting of your 
shadow across the curtain even. I bless even whileI 
regret the accident that has revealed you to my life. 
Reconcile all this as you will. Weshall meet again.” 

Was there aught in those few words to redden that 
young cheek so deeply, to set a human heart to the 
vague measure of a delicious tumult, and a sleep to 
many dreams? Answer, ye who can! 

Late on the following night, Ray Bernard, listless 
and handsome, sauntered into Mrs. Paine Eveleth’s 
opera-box, and sat down there, with Edith Verne’s 
satins rustling against him, listening to the music 
without hearing it, and quite regardless of the bright 
eyes watching him from the neighboring boxes. Mrs. 
Eveleth touched his arm with her jewelled fan. 

“Why are you so late?” 

“ Previous engagements,” drily. 

“ Ray, youareabarbarian! See the glasses levelled 
at thisbox. You but half appreciate Edith’s beauty.” 

“My dear mother, you distress me. I thought I 
was the attraction.” 

“Incorrigible!” 

Edith Verne’s blue eyes were on him, full of tender 
reproach. He smiled carelessly into them one mo- 
ment, and then— 

It was a stir, like a breeze, in some of the adjoining 
boxes that first attracted his attention. Then a 
smothered exclamation from Mrs. Eveleth. He raised 
his handsome head from his hand. 

“Look, Ray!” whispered Edith, quietly surprised. 

The opera-glasses had turned in a new direction. 
Ray, drawing his own carelessly from its velvet case, 
raised it in the scent of Edith’s heliotropes, the mel- 
low gas light, the silvery crashes of music, and saw— 
what? 

Two figures had just seated themselves in a neigh- 
boring box. One was an old man, thin and stooping, 
with a hooked nose and straggling gray hair. One 
half, at least, of that brilliant assembly knew only too 
well the keen, shrewd eyes and greedy, yellow hands 
of Moses Isaacs, the Jew. The other was a young 

irl. 

7 Ray started slightly, coloring under his tawny skin. 
A stranger contrast to her companion—a more daz- 
zling vision of beauty and youth, it would have been 
hard to have found. It was little wonder that the 
whole house was sharing. Her dress was some pale, 
lustrous fabric, with shadows of royal purple shim- 
mering over it in the gas light, and falls of misty lace 
—that many a surrounding dowager was dissecting 
with envious eyes—shining like silvery spider-webs 
around the marble shoulders and spotless arms, as 
perfect in their symmetry as a sculptor’s model. 
From the pearly face, with its coral lips and eyes of 
tenderest brown, all the dark clouds of hair had been 
swept back, and fastened in massive clusters, with a 
flash of diamonds threading its shadows everywhere 
in rivers of light. Diamonds in the gorgeous neck- 
lace of African gold, quivering on the snow of her 
neck; diamonds in the massive bracelets, and on the 
slender white hands holding so carefully a bouquet 
of English violets, clustering about one snowy camel- 





glancing askant at Ray, and drawing her hard breath 
through a pair of very pale lips; ‘those people al- 
ways are. Pretty—isshe not? The man is looking 
this way—what dreadful eyes!” 

It was but a glance, sweeping in succession, keen 
and sharp, over every face in Mrs. Eveleth’s box; 
then the eyes fell, and in their place, Ray Bernard, 
with a thrill of rapture, saw two brown and timid 
ones uplifted, saw one quick flush of recognition sweep 
across the lily cheek, one little flutter of white fingers 
around his violets, and then that beautiful face was 
turned away also, and the music went on. 

How much of it Ray heard it would be hard to tell. 
With his head upon his hand, and the white fingers 
shining in the dark curls, he sat watching the lights, 
and the arch above the stage, apparently sightless for 
the time to everything else, but never once losing a 
movement, a glance, or the single flutter of a fun in 
M. Isaacs’s box. Edith Verne’s face clouded. 

“Enchantment,” she whispered, with a sarcastic 
lift of the eyebrows. 

“Let us go,” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

Her pale, hard face startled him. 

“Are you ill?” he asked. 

“ Yes—the air is so close here.” 

Ray bit his lips. 

“Shall I send you home and remain with Edith?” 

“As Edith chooses,” carelessly. 

“1 will go with you,” said Edith, rising. 

There was a little stir in M. Isaacs’s box. Edith 
Verne flirted her point lace handkerchief under Ray’s 
nose in vain. The pawnbroker and his beautiful 
charge were also making ready for departure. 

They met in the narrow passage. Rhetta, clinging 
to the old man, flushed and breathless, looked up and 
met the eyes of Ray Bernard fastened upon her face. 
There was no time for concealment before M. Isaacs 
stood confronting the party. He did not look at Ray 
nor at Edith Verne—only at Mrs. Eveleth. The 
gloved hand, gathering up her shining skirts for the 
carriage, faltered suddenly; her eyes dilated in a sort 
of slow scorn, not wholly unmixed with fear; then he 
bent toward her. There was one whispered word, 
one little movement of the Jew’s hand to his heart; 
then Rhetta felt herself drawn swiftly away—out of 
the crowd—out of the reach of Ray Bernard’s eyes. 
She ventured but one backward glance, and that was 
swift and subtle; but it revealed to her the senseless 
torm of Mrs. Eveleth lying in the arms of her son, 
the eyes closed, the tace against his shoulder as cold 
and rigid as the face of the dead. 





Ill. 


ATINKLE of the bell in the pawnbroker’s shop 
warned M. Isaacs of customers. He shuffled up the 
stairs and through the dark passages, wheezing feebly. 

It was the twilight of a wet, cold day in autumn; 
the lamps were still unlighted. An east rain drove 
sharply against the windows. Few had ventured into 
his domains since morning, for the storm had been 
steadily on the increase. Something like curiosity lit 
up the small black eyes as the old Jew advanced to 
his counter, where one tall figure stood, dripping with 
wet and muftled to the eyes, his face half averted. 

“A wet night, sir,” said the Jew, smiling grimly. 

Ray Bernard’s cloak was no mile-stone for those 
keen eyes to pierce through. The tall figure nodded, 
with one hand resting irresolutely in its folds. 

“You have business with me?” said M. Isaacs, 
tapping facetiously on the counter. 

“A trifle.” 

“T shall be glad to talk with the gentleman.” 

Not a sign of recognition in the Jew’s face. It was 
bent down, waiting, half abject, half pleading, his 
customer’s pleasure. Ray, too, was on his guard, 
with every sense alert. He drew slowly out into view 
a gold repeater, sparkling with jewels, and flung it 
carelessly on the pawnbroker’s counter. 

“Shall I trouble you to look at this?” 

Habit is strong. The suspicious eyes glittered as 
the Jew raised the magnificent trinket in his yellow 
tingers and scanned it closely. 

“What would the gentleman have me say?” shily. 

** Will you take the watch for a certain period?” 

“At how much?” c 

“Whatever you choose.” 

The answer was of itself a betrayal. Too much in- 
differeuce on such a point was quite beyond M. 
Isaacs’s comprel ion of busi 

“IT say one hundred dollars,” after a pause. 

Under other circumstances Ray might have 
laughed. 

“Very well,” carelessly. 

Tinkle went the small bell again. M. Isaacs lean- 
ing over the counter with the watch in his hand, 
started quickly. 

It was a veiled and slender figure that glided up to 
the counter beside Bernard, quite unheeding him in 
the dim light, or else too much absorbed in her own 
affairs to note those of others. He might have recip- 
rocated the indifference, perhaps, if it had not been 
for a certain peculiarity in the manner of M. Isaacs— 
a certain little gesture of surprise that escaped him 
as he turned to meet her. Then it occurred to Ray 
Bernard that there was a singular familiar air in the 
stately carriage, in the rich dress but half concealed 
beneath her gray shawl, and in the quick movement 
of her delicate gloved hands, even as she leaned for- 
ward over the counter, slightly lifting her veil. 








lia. Heavens! what a bewildering picture she made! 
« Just see the girl’s dress,” whispered Edith Verne. 


eclipsed.” 





“ The old Jew is rich, of course,’’ said Mrs. Eveleth, 


“You are Moses Isaacs, the Jew?” in a sharp, low 


| tone. 
“ Persian silk—could anything be more lovely? And | 
the jewels! Such diamonds! The whole hottse is 


Ray started, the voice was so like Mrs. Paine Eve- 
leth’s, though modulated now for a certain ear only. 

“* Yes,” said M. Isaaes. 

“You know me?” hurriedly she said. 






























































The Jew shrugged his shoulder. 

“Ivis little that poor people like me know of 
like Mrs. Eveleth.” 

She made a sharp gesture. Ray had shrun) 
against the wall, and muftied his face in his ch 

“Did you not send for me?” said Mrs. Evel: 

“IT!” cried M, Isaacs, 

“ But you have something to say to me—you « :» 
ed me to come.” 

The Jew, resting upon the counter, looked a 
steadily. 

“Does Mrs. Eveleth remember me?” 

“No.” , 

“ Nor mine?” 

* No—why should I?” 

He rubbed his hands. 

“Ah yes, why should you?—sure enough 
should you?” 

“* Be so kind as to explain.” 

“Is Mrs. Eveleth’s carriage in waiting?” 

“ How can that matter?” 

The Jew grinned under his matted beard. 

“1 would not keep a lady waiting without her » 
riage on such a night.” 

She turned her face upon him, so pale and set 
he cowed before it. 

“What you have to say—say quickly—he 
elsewhere.” 

“You would not like it to be here,” said the .: 
grimly. 

He shuffled across the shop, and opened a 
glancing back over his shoulder, and through it, 
Eveleth was about to follow him, when a hand . 
suddeniy, firmly upon her arm arrested her ai 
threshold. 

“ Mother!” 

They stood looking at each other a moment, 
pale, both abashed, both wondering. 

“Let me go with you,” said- Ray. 

“How came you here?” she asked, almost 
whisper. 

“Rather let me ask why I find my mother }.. 
and at this hour, alone.” 

She clenched her hands together upon his arm. 

“T will tell you by-and-by, Ray.” 

“ And you forbid my following further?” 

She looked at Isaacs. He nodded assent. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

So they passed through the door together, a ., 
closed behind them. 
Ray stood alone in the shop, dumbfounded. 
aristocratic mother there, seeking an interview \ 
Isaacs alone, and at such anhour! It was incred 
He paced back and forth across the floor, hearin, , 
voice—no sound from within the room—nothin; 
fact, but the dreary tap of rain on the narrow ° 
dows. He had come on an errand quite diffe: 
from this. Bright eyes lure strangely. 
Suddenly there stole through the silence a si: 
thread of sound—the tinkle of a guitar, faint .. 
sweet, and far-sounding, as if in a distant room 
arrested Bernard's wavering thoughts. He stop 
listening with hushed breath. It was like the un. 
tain things of sleep—so dreamy and indistinct—t 
one silvery pulse—that one magic trill of sweet: 
Then, slowly down the stillness it died away agai 
“ Rhetta!” he heard some one call. 
Was it the rustling of her dress in the passage 
the soft flutter of a bird? The door closed sot 
Ray Bernard stood like one shut out from Ex 
longing, but not daring to advance beyond the ck - 
gate. 
How long was he to wait there? A half hou: 
perhaps an hour, passed. The warning bell of 
shop tinkledin vain. Ray was fuming inwardly, |). 
der the curious gaze of a half dozen pair of eyes, w). 
the voice of M. Isaacs greeted his ear again from : 
other side of the counter. . 
‘“‘Mrs. Eveleth’s carriage waits for you down : 
street.” 
“Mra. Eveleth—” 
“Is there.” 
The Jew’s face was as unreadable as hieroglyphi 
Ray opened the door. 
“You can redeem the watch at your leisur: 
chuckled M. Isaacs. 
“Humph!”" 
“ But my daughter never attends my customer- 
One look of defiance cast from each to each, a 
Ray, quite as impatient and mystified as a mor 
could well be, stepped into the rainy street, looki. , 
up and down its length for Mra. Eveleth's carriage 
It was waiting, as Isaacs had said, Mrs. Evel: 
within it, her veil closely drawn, her hands lyi: 
crossed in her lap. Ray sprang into the seat opp 
site her. 
‘* Drive home!” sharply to the coachman. 
“* You stole a march upon me,” said Bernard, shi 
ering under his cloak. 
“I could not pass through that shop again.” 
“ Mother!” 
“Ray!” 
“ What is it?” he said. 
She threw her veil back. He started at the sig. 
of her pale, haggard face. 
“ We are ruined—that is all,” calmly. 
“Ruined?” : 
“ Beyond hope. You know, Ray, what estates b: 
longed to me yesterday—you know what the wor 
thought of my wealth?” 
“Well?” 
“And you were my heir.” 
te Yes.” 
She wrung her hands one moment. Then th« 
dropped again, powerless, into her lap. 
“ You will never understand me unless I tel: yo 
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The Jew shrugged his shoulder. 

“‘Ivis little that poor people like me know of ladies 
like Mrs. Eveleth.” 

She made a sharp gesture. Ray had shrunk back 
against the wall, and muffled his face in his cloak. 

“Did you not send for me?” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

“Tl!” cried M. Isaacs. 

“But you have something to say to me—you want- 
ed me to come.” 

The Jew, resting upon the counter, looked at her 
steadily. 

“Does Mrs. Eveleth remember me?” 

“No.” . 

“ Nor mine?” 

“ No—why should I?” 

He rubbed his hands. 

“Ah yes, why should you?—sure enough, why 
should you?” 

** Be so kind as to explain.” 

“Is Mrs. Eveleth’s carriage in waiting?” 

“ How can that matter?” 

The Jew grinned under his matted beard. 

“I would not keep a lady waiting without her car- 
riage on such a night.” 

She turned her face upon him, so pale and set that 
he cowed before it. 

“What you have to say—say quickly—here or 
elsewhere.” 

“You would not like it to be here,” said the Jew, 
grimly. 

He shuffled across the shop, and opened a door, 
glancing back over his shoulder, and through it, Mrs. 
Eveleth was about to follow him, when a hand laid 
suddeniy, firmly upon her arm arrested her at the 
threshold. 

“ Mother!” 

They stood looking at each other a moment, both 
pale, both abashed, both wondering. 

“Let me go with you,” said-Ray. 

**How came you here?” she asked, almost ina 
whisper. 

“Rather let me ask why I find my mother here, 
and at this hour, alone.” 

She clenched her hands together upon his arm. 

“T will tell you by-and-by, Ray.” 

* And you forbid my following further?” 

She looked at Isaacs. He nodded assent. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

So they passed through the door together, and it 
closed behind them. 

Ray stood alone in the shop, dumbfounded. His 
aristocratic mother there, seeking an interview with 

Isaacs alone, and atsuch anhour! It wasincredible. 
He paced back and forth across the floor, hearing no 
voice—no sound from within the room—nothing, in 
fact, but the dreary tap of rain on the narrow win- 
dows. He had come on an errand quite different 
from this. Bright eyes lure strangely. 

Suddenly there stole through the silence a single 
thread of sound—the tinkle of a guitar, faint and 
sweet, and far-sounding, as if ina distant room. It 
arrested Bernard’s wavering thoughts. He stopped, 
listening with hushed breath. It was like the uncer- 
tain things of sleep—so dreamy and indistinct—that 
one silvery pulse—that one magic trill of sweetness. 
Then, slowly down the stillness it died away again. 

“ Rhetta!” he heard some one call. 

Was it the rustling of her dress in the passage, or 
the soft flutter of a bird? The door closed softly. 
Ray Bernard stood like one shut out from Eden, 
longing, but not daring to advance beyond the closed 
gate. 

How long was he to wait there? A half hour— 
perhaps an hour, passed. The warning bell of the 
shop tinkledin vain. Ray was fuming inwardly, un- 
der the curious gaze of a half dozen pair of eyes, when 
the voice of M. Isaacs greeted his ear again from the 
other side of the counter. 

‘Mrs. Eveleth’s carriage waits for you down the 
street.” 

** Mrs. Eveleth—” 

“Is there.” 

The Jew’s face was as unreadable as hieroglyphics. 
Ray opened the door. 

“You can redeem the watch at your leisure,” 
chuckled M. Isaacs. 

“Humph!” 

“ But my daughter never attends my customers.” 

One look of detiance cast from each to each, and 
Ray, quite as impatient and mystified as a mortal 
could well be, stepped into the rainy street, looking 
up and down its length for Mrs. Eveleth’s carriage. 

It was waiting, as Isaacs had said, Mrs. Eveleth 
within it, her veil closely drawn, her hands lying 
crossed in her lap. Ray sprang into the seat oppo- 
site her. 

** Drive home!” sharply to the coachman. 

* You stole a march upon me,” said Bernard, shiv- 
ering under his cloak. 

“T could not pass through that shop again.” 

“ Mother!” 

4 “Ray!” 

“ What is it?” he said. 
She threw her veil back. He started at the sight 
of her pale, haggard face. 
“ We are ruined—that is all,” calmly. 
“Ruined?” 
“ Beyond hope. You know, Ray, what estates be- 
longed to me yesterday—you know what the world 
thought of my wealth?” 
“Well?” 
< “And you were my heir.” 
+ You.” 
She wrung her hands one moment. Then they 
dropped again, powerless, into her lap. 





the story. It is common enough. I might have an- 
ticipated this moment, perhaps, had I known when 
I married Colonel Eveleth, what his past had been.” 

“My dear mother!” 


strange hints that I heard daily; such as are found 
in all men’s lives. 
ries as portraits and locks of hair treasured sweetly 
from me—my heart did not break when I found be- 
yond doubt, that previous to his marriage with me, 
Colonel Eveleth had formed some low alliance with a 
person far beyond his own position, and that his rela- 
tives had bitterly opposed him in his passion, and he 
himself had finally sickened of it, and cast it off. The 
girl was a Jewess by birth—beautiful enough, I dare 
say—and, Ray, she was the daughter of M. Isaacs.” 

He started slightly. Mrs. Eveleth went on in a 
voice calmer and steadier. 

“Tt seems that the lovers found little to encourage 
them at any point; the Jew viewed Eveleth’s ad- 
vances with distrust—and they fled together—he and 
the young girl—a natural ending to the romance. 
I could have borne that, it would be of little moment 
now, but, Ray, he married her—lived with her in se- 
cret fura time, and supported her with his bounty, 
long after he had forsaken her—long after my own 
marriage with him, and the Jewess had a child.” 

Ray began to comprehend. 

“ Colonel Eveleth’s heir?” 

“ Yes—his legal heir,” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

*“ Have you proof of this?” 

“T saw the marriage certificate, not a half hour ago. 
It seems that the Jewess died, and this Moses Isaacs 
never knew her fate—never really believed in her 
marriage. A servant of the family—daughter of his 
housekeeper, I believe—followed her mistress, and 
after her death, and after Colonel Eveleth’s aid had 
ceased, she provided for the child—this girl Rhetta. 
M. Isaacs discovered her, how and where, he does 
not tell, and with her proof of his daughter’s legal 
marriage, and of the child’s birthright. That is all. 
There is nothing to hope for from the Jew. He has 
brought the girl up under his own eyes—he will press 
her claims to the utmost farthing.” 

Drearily she gathered the veil back from her face, 
looking at him with eyes that filled slowly—her pain 
and sorrow for his sake too plainly visible over all 
else’ 

“ Ray, what can be dene?” like a child 

“ Nothing but justice,” he answered. 

Her hands crept into his. There was something in 
his calm and quiet face that strengthened that wav- 
ering heart. 

“ But Edith?” 

“ She shall know.” 

“Ray, she has been reared sotenderly! With your 
expectations narrowed now to labor and a profession, 
what if she seeks a postponement of your marriage?” 
“Then,” playfully, “Ishall have no one but my 
mother to offer my laurels to.” 

“This grandchild of Isaacs—” faltering. 

“ Well?” calmly. 

“It will be hard to avert the catastrophe by even a 
day.” 

** We will not seek to.” 

With grave, manly tenderness, Ray lifted her from 
the carriage, as it stopped before the marble steps 
leading up to Colonel Eveleth’s brown stone front. 
If he marked the shiver that passed over her, the 
pale, wistful face uplifted to his own, one moment, as 
she turned to him there, the strong arm only tight- 
ened its clasp, the eyes grew but a thought graver 
and deeper. 

** Let me see Edith first,’’ she said. 

* As you wish,” smiling. 

“I will go up to her at once. Wait here.” 

He entered the drawing-room alone. It was full 
of warmth and fragrance. The clusters of gas-jets 
burned low—some African lilies in a slender white 
vase on the mantel, threw a faint perfume into the 
stillness; and near by, in a low, velvet chair, lay a 
bit of snowy embroidery, and a knot of shining silk— 
the mute, womanly evidence of her presence. Did 
not the whole place breathe of her? 

He paused by the mantel, waiting for her to come 

—he knew she would. The rain pattered dismaily 

on the windows—a carriage rattled by in the street. 

The first rustle of her dress swept over the tufted 

floor, faint, and sweet, and uncertain. 

He turned, and looked at her a moment without 

speaking. Never in her life had she been more beau- 

tiful. It was some dark, wine-hued fabric—her 

dress—its loose sleeves falling away from the bare, 

beautiful arms—its royal folds gathered at the waist 

by a broad girdle, clasped with a cluster of opals. 

The cool, white face, with its soft masses of blonde 

hair, and the eyes, blue as a summer sea, never col- 

ored, never wavered, as she crossed the room to meet 

him. 

He had always been proud of her—always admired 

her. They had regarded each other with the same 

degree of proprietorship—had looked upon their mar- 


“Tt was some love affair, I said to myself, at the 


So I did not start at such discov- 


“Do? What I ought to have done years ago, Edith 
—live in earnest for us both.” 

She went and picked up the embroidery and skein 
of silk, twisting it absently around her hand, scarce- 
ly less white and delicate. 
portentous silence there flashed across Ray Ber- 
nard’s memory any vision of darker eyes and heav- 
ier tresses than Edith Verne’s, he put it resolutely 
away. He was loyal now, and calm and determined. 

“T am sorry,” she said, at last. 

He watched an arrow of light go sliding down her 
golden hair, to the wine-hued folds of her dress—to 
the clustering opals at its girdle, and strike into their 
mellow hearts, clustering, circling, like a weird, en- 
chanted king. Her long lashes drooped. 

“When will you marry me, Edith?” 

Her fair cheeks flushed a little. 

“We are to wait, Ray.” 

** Not unless you wish it.” 

“It will be better.” 

He took one step toward her. 

“Was it your heart that spoke then, Edith?” 

“My heart?—yes. Cannot we trust each other?” 
coldly. 

Rather say, shall we not understand each other, 
Edith?” 

He took the hand which hung listlessly at her side 
—the one that wore his ring. They looked in each 
other’s eyes. 

Slowly, painfully, the flush mounted to Ray’s fore- 
head. Her own look fell. No words could have told 
as much as that long, merciless gaze. The white 
tingers dropped, at last, from his own. 

“Edith, good night. I shall not see you to-mor- 
row.” 

“You are going away?” 

Yes.” 

“ Good night,” calm and sweet. 

He went away, and left her standing in the dim, 
fragrant light, with a vague regret in her eyes, in 
spite of all their beauty—all their pride. It haunted 
him for years—that look and one other, seen on an- 
other face. But Ray never once looked back. 

Mrs. Grundy chuckled, looking around for the 
new-found heiress of the late Colonel Eveleth. So 
choice a bone for her dainty picking was not served 
every day. Mrs. Eveleth would lead the ton no more. 
She was going abroad with her son, rumor said. 
He had received some foreign appointment—let them 
go. Pride always has a fall. 
But in the still, splendid rooms to be left desolate, 
one slender, dark-eyed figure gazed mournfully after 
them. 
“For my father’s sake,” murmured Rhetta, lay- 
ing with a sweet, imploring gesture, her white hand 
on Mrs. Eveleth’s arm, “for my father’s sake, for- 
give me!” 
Some tender, womanly impulse, born perhaps of a 
long-past love, and Mrs. Eveleth turned, and pressed 
her lips to the low, broad forehead. 
“ My child, there is nothing to forgive.” 
The white arms had fallen sadly to her side. Her 
dark eyes filled. 
* But you go away—and because of me.” 
“Sometime we will return. You will be happy 
here, Rhetta, I trust—I hope you will.” 
The lips of the young girl touched her hand, softly. 
**God bless you,”’ the sweet voice said, as she turn- 
ed away. 
And that was the memory of her Ray Bernard 
bore away with him, something half-plaintive, half- 
joyous—wholly sweet! The last tearful look in the 
dark eyes—the last glimpse of the beauteous face, 
beside which Edith Verne’s had set itself deadly cold 
and fair—he took them with him across the sea, to 
haunt his sleeping and waking vision for weeks, for 
months after. 
This much had Nurse Rachel’s golden locket and 
its contents done for Rhetta; this much for Ray 
Bernard. 


Vv. 


In the warm, golden haze of a midsummer after- 
noon, Red Beach lay drowsily sunning itself, and its 
long reaches of gray sand. Blue and even, as ifthe 
spirit of its mad unrest was for a moment quieted, 
the sea lay under a cloudless sky, with a few distant, 
flitting sails along the horizon, and here and there a 
ruffle of white foam, where some broken reef had 
torn the waves. Up from the beach, winking from 
every pane of its many windows, stood the great ho- 
tel—its long halls opened wide to the salt breeze from 
the sea. Red Beach was fashionable, also select. 
Few of the common herd had begun to aspire to it. 
Since early morning there had been a steady stream 
of arrivals—but all of the elite; and the breezy flut- 
ter of light dresses on the balconies; the tapping of 
little boot-heels in the halls, soft voices from the par- 
lors, and now and then the tinkle of the piano, made 
a pleasant accompaniment to the shiver of poplars 
at the end of the piazza, and the soft lapse of waves 





riage as one of the fixed and unalterable decrees of 
futurity, for many a year. If she had danced and 

flirted at will, he, too, had had his heart-waverings. 

It was with something like a pang of reproach, that | 
he stepped back from the African lilies on the mantel, | 
and looked down into that fair, blonde face. It re- | 
quired but one keen glance to tell him thatshe knew | 
all. 
“ Edith?” | 
It was a question in itself. She did not take the | 
hand held quietly out to her. 
‘Ray, what will you do?” } 
A faint flush tinged his tawny skin. His eyes | 


| 
| 





“You will never understand me unless I teli you 





darkened. | 


along the shore. 

In the friendly shadow of those same poplars, lean- 
ing back in a bamboo chair, with a cloud of blue cigar 
smoke curling up over his handsome head into the 
warm sunshine, Colonel Ray Bernard sat looking out 
on the sea, and quite unconsciously making a picture 
himself, very pleasant to contemplate, with his right 
arm in its sling; and the light flashing along his 
gold-strapped shoulders and bright buttons. How 
many soft glances cast from the balconies, the win- 
dows—every available point, in fact, had been wast- 
ed on that military figure! 

Colonel Bernard was a very handsome man; he 


If, in that moment of 


ise. You are shivering. Pray go in.” 





they admire heroism. Nonchalant as a grand seignor, 
and quite regardless of all the masked batteries thus 
levelled at him, Colonel Bernard was watching, at his 
leisure, a fishing schooner at anchor in the bay, a 
single white sea-gull wheeling over the lighthouse, 
when his gaze took a sudden inland turn, and rested 
upon the stylish tandem of Captain Larrimer, that 
came dashing down the sandy road toward the hotel, 
the gallant captain holding his ribbons with uncom- 
mon grace and care. Bernard saw a long, raven curl 
streaming in the wind— the flutter of a white plume, 
and idly wondered who the young lady was with Lar- 
rimer, just asa gay group, coming up from the bowl- 
ing-alley, mounted the piazza under the poplars, 
and turned his thoughts in another direction. 

“Dreaming?” murmured a soft voice, and the wind 
shook out the scent of heliotrope from some flutter- 
ing organdie at Colonel Bernard’s side. He turned. 

“ Dolce far niente,” he answered, lightly. 

A little faint sigh. 

“But hardly satisfactory?” murmured Edith 
Verne. 

“We are all butterflies,” said Colonel Bernard, ir- 
relevantly; “fond of the sunshine.” 

She stood beside him, swaying her little fan of red- 
tipped feathers—the cool, blonde beauty of five years 
before, unchanged; except that there was about her 
a trifle less of early freshness, perhaps, a little more 
of art, a little less of nature. But then, he, too, had 
grown old. 

“Colonel Bernard surely makes exceptions.”’ 

“Why should 1?” with the least touch of sarcasm, 

“But a continual life like this!” she exclaimed, 
shuddering. 

“It is a school for philosophy, at least.” 

“ For cynicism!” 

“The words are sometimes synonymous; but a 
belle—a beauty like Miss Verne ought surely to know 
nothing of the latter.” 

She flushed under his gaze. 

“Spare me. Yonder comes your friend, Captain 
Larrimer, and—the star of the season.” 

They were mounting the stone steps together. A 
jaunty little veil of the most diminutive and aggra- 
vating style, intervened effectually between the 
“star” and Colonel Bernard’s gaze; but he saw a 
lady, tall, slender, and with a carriage as imperial as 
a born princess; and a cloud of curls, black as mid- 
night, flashing behind her in the wind, 
“ Who may it be?” carelessly. 

“A Miss Eveleth, I believe,” answered Edith 
Verne. 

“Eveleth ?” with a slight intonation of surprise. 
Her eyes darkened. 

“She is of foreign descent, and—wealthy. A new 
arrival. Perhaps Captain Larrimer can tell you 
more.” 
A brisk little breeze blowing through the poplars 
across the piazza, acted upon Bernard like a revela- 
tion. The process was the lifting of that jaunty lace 
veil; the result was a face shown thereby to my hero’s 
gaze—a rare, pale face, every feature thereof as per- 
fect as if carved in marble—the whole lighted and 
colored by the brown eyes, and lips as red as ocean 
coral. It was Rhetta. 

Up pranced Larrimer. 

“Pardon me—-am I de trop?” gaily. 

“ Yes,” said Edith Verne’s eyes. 

“Certainly not: replied Bernard, carelessly. 
Larrimer raised the fatigue-cap from his flushed 
forehead. 

“Wooing the breezes, eh?” 

“ Having nothing better to do,” was the ungallant 
answer. 

“Hum, tastes differ,” said the captain; “I prefer 
the ladies. ‘‘ Ah, Mise Verne, you are looking like a 
—a morning glory.” 

Miss Verne bowed, frigidly. 

“I hope Captain Larrimer has enjoyed his drive.” 
The gay captain kindled. 

“have, indeed! Jove, Bernard! have you seen 
Miss Eveleth? Was there ever such a pair of eyes?” 
“T don’t think she looked at me,” said Bernard, 
drily. 

Indeed!” from the innocent captain; ‘‘I’ll pre- 
sent you. Bless me! she asked about your wound— 
seemed to know, in fact, that there existed six feet of 
manhood answering to your name in this hotel.” 

“T knew her a long time ago!” said Bernard, look- 
ing toward the sea. 

“Ha! that’s an advantage. Lucky dog! she’s a 
Cleopatra, Worth a million in her own right.” 
“Ray,” said Edith Verne, sb‘vsring, “the sun is 
going down—it is cold here.” 

Ray rose to go in with her, 

“Tsay!” cried Larrimer. 

He turned. 

“ Keep your eagles out of my way, will you?” 
Bernard laughed, 

“T make no promises.” 

Edith Verne’s hand was upon his arm. She paused 
a moment, looking up in his face, with the shadows 
on her fine golden hair, and in her eyes. 

‘One, Colonel Bernard,” in a voive indescribably 
sad and tender, “I claim one promise.” M | 
“You have but to command me,” gallantly. “1 
can make an exception.” 

She hesitated, flushing. The words were hard to 
come. 

‘* Promise to forgive me for what I never can for- 
give myself.” 

His dark eyes opened. The finest shadow of sur- 
prise crossed his face. 

“T hardly understand you,” quietly, ‘ but I prom- 

















was also a hero. Women are esthetic in their tastes; 


It was little enough that she knew of her heart, as 
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she turned away—its bitterness, its regret. Love 
will not come or go with the asking. Why had she 
never married?—opportunities had not been want- 
ing. Was it reserved as part of her punishment that 
he should find her falling into the shadows of twenty- 


reality, as she hadever been? Five years since they 
had parted! He had improved the time wonderfully. 
He had shown the world his strength and his man- 
hood, and the world admired and applauded. Why 
must she? 

Sauntering slowly back and forth with him across 
the piazza that night, with the white moonlight on 
the sea, and the band in the baicony above playing 
“Love Not,” some further impulse, born of the 
gnawing pain at her heart, prompted her to appeal 
to him again. Surely men like Ray Bernard, once 
loving, love always. 

“Ray,” sadly, ‘have you forgotten the years at 
Eveleth House?” 

“Forgotten them? No.” 

“They were the happiest of my life, I think,” with 
a faint sigh. 

“A life like yours should be always happy.” 

“You are mocking me.” 

o No.” 

Aslender, white-robed figure stepped suddenly into 
the moonlight, through the low, French window just 
before them. A banner of dark curls fluttered sud- 
denly in the wind. 

‘Miss Eveleth,” said the voice of Larrimer, close 
in the train of the fleecy draperies, “allow me to 
present my friend, Colonel Bernard.” 

The large, queenly eyes looked at Colonel Bernard 
from head tofoot. It was no blush, but rather a flush 
of light—moonlight on snow—that crossed her face; 
then a little, velvety hand, sparkling with jewels, 
was laid in Colonel Bernard’s. 

“Miss Verne,” said poor Larrimer, regretfully re- 
signing the white-robed figure, “I have come for 
you to sing. Mrs. Oleander drove me out to search 
for you an hour ago. Will you take my arm?” 

One last look Edith cast back from the window. 
Bernard and Miss Eveleth were walking slowly away 
in the moonlight together. 

“ Humph!” said Larrimer, through his teeth. 

Walking away in the moonlight together—Miss 
Eveleth’s calm eyes turned toward the sea, her raven 
hair, with a single band of gold threading its clusters, 
blown back by every breeze against his arm. Her 
first question came quietly—almost carelessly, 

“May I ask if Mrs. Eveleth is with you?” 

“My mother? No.” 

“She has lately returned from abroad?” 

“ Yes—in failing health.” 

Miss Eveleth drew a quick breath. 

“Tam quite alone. My grandfather died shortly 
after her departure. Since then, I have been in the 
family of my guardian. Do you think, Colonel Ber- 
nard, that Mrs. Eveleth has quite forgiven me?” 

He looked down into the upturned face, smiling. 

“Forgiven you for the accident of birth? I think 
I may safely answer yes. You do not know my 
mother.” 

“No,” with a little gesture. 

“ She is coming to Red Beach,” said Colonel Ber- 
nard. 

Miss Eveleth spread her fan. 

*‘T would like you to remember me to her.” 

‘With pleasure,” muttered the colonel, biting his 
lip. 

They had paused just opposite the low windows of 
the parlor. The wan light was glancing off 
Miss Eveleth’s dark, elegant head and shining dress, 
asshe stood dreamily watching the lights within, 
and the gay circles of dancers. A bewildering strain 
of music floated through, across the piazza. Out 
came Larrimer, all in a blaze of blue and gold, has- 
tening towards them. 

“Do you waltz?” said Bernard, regretfully. 

“ Rarely.” 

He touched his wounded arm. 

“1 am forbidden such pleasures.” 

“Miss Eveleth,” pleaded Larrimer. 

“ Pray do not forsake me,” said the hushed voice 
of Bernard. 

Ahalf-mocking smile flitted across her lips. She 
looked at her tablets in the moonlight. 

“Thad quite forgotten you,” coolly to Larrimer. 

The tall captain’s moustache took a downward 
droop. 

*¢ Cruel!” 

Bernard carelessly picked up a rose that had fallen 
from Miss Eveleth’s bouquet, and treated Larrimer 
to a startling botanical fact. 

“All roses have thorns, Larrimer.” 

‘*Do they?” said Larrimer. “Well, I am sorry, 
colonel, but really, you must excuse us—we shall be 
too late for that waltz.” 

Miss Eveleth laid her hand on the captain’s arm. 

“Au revoir,” said Bernard gaily, turning on his 
heel. 

Back and forth across the piazza, with the low voice 
of the sea, and the tinkle of the music mingling togeth- 
er in his ear, he went, pacing slowly, the white moon- 
light in a frolic with the flitting shadows of the wind- 
tossed poplars. Nowand then the song of some be- 
lated boatman came stealing up the sands, and now 
and then through the open windows, he caught, in 
the glittering maze of gliding figures beneath the 
chandeliers, some passing glimpse of Miss Eveleth’s 
dark, elegant head and shimmering dress—of Lar- 
rimer beside her, tall, dashing, and all devotion—and 
once there flashed upon him there still another face. 





| Springing into the window, held out her hand. 
five, Edith Verne still—and still as much his own, in | 





out at him, pale, and still, and appealing. He could 
never mistake Edith Verne’s colors. 

He still held Miss Eveleth’s rose, and as he passed, 
she smiled that rare, moonlight smile of hers, and 


“ That is mine, Ray.” 

He paused, his dark cheek aglow. 

“ Yours?” 

She held up a long, curling tress of golden hair, the 
white hand still extended. 

‘Do you not see my need?” 

“Ask anything but this?” he said, catching at her 
half-light, half-serious tone. 

«Is it so great a boon, then?” 

Something in the words jarred. He turned about 
in his walk, and the rose, crimson-hearted, honeyed 
with perfume, dropped into the white hand. 

“Ah, many thanks,” murmured the soft, sad voice. 

He went on. The light streamed through the win- 
dow again—Edith Verne’s lily face had disappeared. 
Presently there came a tiny whirr, and some- 
thing fell upon the piazza—a rose crushed and 
torn, but crimson-hearted, and full of fragrance 
still. On his return walk, it caught Bernard’s eye. 
He stopped a moment, smiled an odd, whimsical 
smile, and picking up the torn flower, hid it in his 
bosom. That was all. 

That night Ray Bernard wrvte the following sum- 
mons to Mrs. Eveleth: 


“My DEAR MOTHER:—Join me at Red Beach im- 
mediately. My wound is slowly healing—I need 
you. Miss Eveleth is here—also Edith Verne. Iam 
sure you will find sea-bathing beneficial, Ray.” 


True to her fond, motherly weakness, Mrs. Eveleth 
fell from a mournful meditation regarding the wound, 
and Miss Eveleth, and a little inward pondering upon 
the chances of a reconciliation between Ray and Edith 
Verne, to packing her trunks directly for Red Beach. 
Ray never wrote like any one else. Of course, he had 
some motive untold, in sending for her. It must be 
something relating to Edith Verne, she thought, 
frowning a little. She would go and see. 

So it came to pass, that of asunny afternoon in the 
succeeding week, Mrs. Eveleth came to Red Beach. 
Ray met her in the hall, and bent and kissed her, like 
a dutiful son. 

“Ray,” in a whisper, “ are you in love with Edith 
Verne again?” 

Ray arched his eyebrows. 

** My dear mother!” 

“But you wrote so strangely—I thought, perhaps, 
you might have forgotten.” 

“ What 9” 

“ Five years ago.” He laughed. 

“And Miss Eveleth?” under his breath, “ where 
is your woman’s curiosity?” 

She fired with sudden interest. 

“Tell me about her. Is she still here? Is she 
changed, Ray?” 

“Somewhat,” Ray answered, carelessly, twirling 
his moustache. 

“She is agreat belle, I hear.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And a great heiress?” 

**T believe so.” 

*“* What more?” 

The dark eyes were laughing at her, though the 
lips looked solemnly grave. 

“A perfect woman—that is enough, is it not?” 

“A belle, an heiress, and—a perfect woman? Won- 
derful!” said Mrs. Eveleth. 

Off Ray sauntered across the hall, whistling softly, 
and the laugh still in his eyes. 

At tea that night Mrs. Eveleth did not appear. 
Edith Verne glanced up and down the long tables, 
and seeing her not, leaned forward and spoke to Ray. 

“Is Mrs. Eveleth ill?” 

“She is fatigued.” 

Miss Verne sipped her tea with eyes like masked 
batteries. 

** Will you bear her a message?” 

“Certainly.” 

She hesitated, flushing through her lily skin. Ray 
spread his roll with distressing deliberation. 

“My life has had its mistakes. Ask her—she will 
listen to you. Ask her to see me, and judge me 
kindly—for the sake of the old days, Ray.” 

So Ray, embarrassed by this constantly recurring 
position of affairs, looked over the table and saw Miss 
Eveleth’s dark eyes smiling at him, and bowed his 
promise. 

As Mrs. Eveleth’s room began to fill with moon- 
light, and the verandah to swarm with promenaders, 
there echoed on her door a light and tremulous rap. 

‘Come in,” she said, smiling to herself, and think- 
ing it was Ray. 

The door opened, and some one entered in the 
moonlight—not Ray, but a slender figure, with an 
Indian shawl flung carelessly around her shining 
dress ; and this figure drew near to Mrs. Eveleth, and 
took her hand, and looked into her face—her wan 
and wondering face—through a little spray of tears. 

**Colonel Bernard told me I might come,” said the 
sweet, girlish voice. ‘I knew you were alone, and— 
and I could not wait.” 

Whereupon a sudden light dawned upon Mrs. Eve- 
leth, and straightway opened her motherly arms, and 
drew her husband's daughter quickly into them. 

“ My dear child, is it possible?” 

In the moonlight they stood looking at each other | 
these two women, each with a heart full to over- | 

flowing, but yet with such widely different emotions. 





eyes a welcome of heart to heart, such as words alone 





| was finally executed. 
| In the moonlight they stood and read in each other’s | 
Frained in the swaying lace and damask of the eur- | 


tains, it was only a moment that it lingered, looking | might never have expressed. 


“Tam very glad,” said Mrs. Eveleth, softly, “‘ very 
glad to find you so happy, Rhetta.” 

A faint flush stained the proud cheek. 

“Yes, I am very happy,” ina voice as hushed as 
her own. 

“ Ray and I have thought of you so much.” 

“You are very kind,” said Rhetta. 

“We heard from you often while abroad, through 
several friends. My dear child, how lovely you have 
grown.” 

She held the young girl off at arm’s length, her 
face lighting with a little gleam of pride that had in 
it no shadow of envy. 

“And blase,” said Rhetta, smiling. 

*“O, no!” 

There was a pause. Miss Eveleth had crouched 
down in the moonlight at her companion’s feet, her 
beautiful head uplifted, her hands resting on the 
other’s knee. They sat there soa long time. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Eveleth asked: 

“ Rhetta, do you remember him—your father?” 

The young girl stirred a little. 

“In a dreamy, indistinct way—that fs all.” 

“ And your mother—was she like you?” 

There wasa little locket hanging ainong the charms 
on Miss Eveleth’s chains. She detached and opened 
it in the dim light. 

“T have always worn her portrait; it was by means 
of its possession that my grandfather discovered our 
relationship, years ago. This was her last legacy to 
me—the certificate of her marriage is in the back of 
the locket.” 

Mrs. Eveleth was looking at it with her face averted. 
A slight tremor thrilled her voice when she spoke 
again. 

“You are very like, dear child. It is always easy 
to forgive the dead—it was a far-sweeping wrong.” 

** Yes,” whispered Rhetta, her eyes wet with tears. 

Mrs. Eveleth passed the locket back with a linger- 
ing touch. 

“TI rejoice that you at least are righted. And 
Ray,” with a quiver of pride, ‘“‘ Ray has made his own 
fortune now.” 

Miss Eveleth rose suddenly from her seat. Then— 

“T have, indeed!” said the voice of Ray himself, 
glad, exulting; ‘‘and, my dear mother—” 

She turned quickly, thrilled with vague surprise. 

*“T hold it in this one arm!’ said Ray. 

There he stood close at her side, tall, handsome, 
his wounded arm in its sling, and the other cast 
around the slender form of Rhetta Eveleth, whose 
dark head lay nestled close against his heart. They 
were smiling in each other’s eyes. 

*O Ray!” cried Mrs. Eveleth. 

They sat down at her feet together in the soft, 
white, shimmering moonlight. 

‘*Mother,” said Ray, gently, “‘ I wrote that letter—” 

oe Yes.” 

“To bring you to my wedding!” 

After a long, eloquent pause: 

‘And the bride?” whispered Mrs. Eveleth, with a 
smile and a tear. 

Ray lifted Rhetta’s face from his heart, and touched 
the calm, white forehead reverently with his lips. 
That was his answer. 

* * * * * * * 

And they were married at Red Beach. It was a 
day in early fall, after many of the guests had de- 
parted. A happy day fur Ray Bernard; a happy one 
for Rhetta, lovelier than ever in her bridal satin and 
pearls; a happy day for Mrs. Eveleth. But far down 
the gray, desolate shore, late into the darkness of the 
night, Edith Verne lay prone upon the wet sand, 
listening to the hollow voice of the sea, sighing, sigh- 
ing all those long hours, and wrestling with her heart 
of hearts—its gnawing agony, its hunger never to be 
appeased. The wind sighed, and the waters mocked. 
It was the honey of life wasted, the wine lost forever. 
After all, he had been the one only love of her life. 





THE GIPSEY OF THE NEW FOREST. 

Some years ago a handsome young gipsey was 
taken from her companions by a lady of fortune re- 
siding near Southampton, who educated her in the 
most finished manner, adopted her as her own child, 
and introduced her in the best circles. She was so 
much admired, that she attracted the attention and 
won the heart of a young gentleman of fortune, 
whom she consented to marry. When the day for the 
ceremony arrived, she fled from her home, and not 
until some time afterwards was it known where she 
had gone. She at length returned to her protectress 
in gipsey garb, and informed her that an irresistible 
yearning, which had long been growing upon her, 
compelled her to rejoin her gipsey friends, where she 
had found a husband. Apologizing thus for her ap- 
parent ingratitude, she departed. It was discovered 
that she had attached herself toa rough, unprincipled 
man, who treated her in the most cruel manner, but 
to whom, notwithstanding, she continued to devote 
herself with unabated affection. This person having 
committed some crime, which was about to doom 
him to transportation, was pardoned through her in- 
tercession with her former lover, and by the aid of 
the powerful influence of the family that had pro- 
tected her. Strange to say that, when liberated, and 
about to leave the hall where he was temporarily 
confined, the felon, meeting his gipsey wife en a plank 
near the water, when she was expecting to receive 


| his grateful thanks, actually jostled her off, and she 


was very nearly drowned. She continued her devoted 
attention to the wretch for several years, until he 
She did not long survive him. 
This story is true, and the heroine’s name was Char- 
lotte Stanley. This reversed picture of life would be 
a curious subject for the stage. 





HISTORY OF THE ORGAN. 


The Pandean pipe, composed of hollow reeds of 
different lengths, and so arranged that all could be 
blown at once, seems to have been the basis from 
which, by successive discoveries in & period of three 
thousand years, has been perfected the magnificent 
instrument which alone renders the highest measure 
of harmony possible. ‘The progress made, however, 
was for many centuries very slow. The Pandean 
pipes were first blown by human breath, then by 
some kind of bellows, next by a reservoir of air con- 
densed by means of the pressure of water, perhaps— 
for so we interpret the hydraulicon of Ctesiblus, in the 
third century before Christ. The number of pipes 
was increased, and they were nade of brass instead 
of reed. It was not probably till after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, that keys were add- 
ed on which the performers beat, and thus opening 
the valves, admitted the air into the pipes. 

The earliest record we have of the use of the organ 
as an instrument of church music is in the seventh 
century, when Pope Vitalian is said to have intro- 
duced some of them into the churches of the west of 
Europe. 

In 755, the Greek emperor, Constantine Coprony- 
mus, sent one asa present to King Pepin. In the 
latter part of the ninth century, organs had become 
quite common in England, most of the cathedral 
churches having them. In 951, Elfeg, bishop of Win- 
chester, procured one for his cathedral, which ex- 
ceeded in size any in England, or probably any on 
the continent. But large and cumbrous as this was, 
it was a very imperfect instrument. Its compass, 
though equal in this respect to any then in Europe, 
or to any built for two hundred years later, did not 
exceed twelve or fifteen notes. Its keys were broad 
and large, and the player sinote them with his fists. 
It was not till the twelfth century that half notes 
were introduced by some of the Venetian organ- 
builders; and soon after the first attempt was made 
to introduce a system of concord, in such a way that 
each key in the proper compass on being struck called 
forth not only its own note, but by connection with 
other pipes also, its fifth and eighth above. 

In 1143, the steam organ, or calliope, seems to have 
been anticipated, for William of Malmesbury records 
that a new musical instrument had been invented, in 
which a wind ‘forced out by the violence of boiling 
water, passing through brass pipes, sends forth musi- 
cal tones.” 

It was not till 1470 that pedals or foot-keys were 
attached to the organ, and its power thus increased 
one-third. This was the invention of a German 
named Bernhard. Other improvements were added 
in great numbers in the 15th century, and the organ, 
though clumsier and ruder than now, began to as- 
sume much of its present appearance. 

In the time of the parliament and of Cromwell, 
many of the organs in the churches in England were 
destroyed, the more rigid of the Roundheads regard- 
ing them as instruments of iniquity, and after the 
Restoration, there being few good organ-builders in 
England, foreign artists came in. 

From the close of the seventeenth century to about 
1830, the organ received few improvements; pipes of 
tin, zinc, or tin and lead, and wood were substituted 
for brass, and the arrangements of the pipes, the 
registers, or stops, and the connection of the several 
partial organs into two, three or more sets, or groups, 
for the player’s convenience, were the most impor- 
tant of these changes. 

Since 1830, however, the instrument has been so 
modified and improved that it is hardly the same in 
anything save its external appearance, as the organ 
ofa century ago. The voicing of the pipes has been 
greatly modified, and the variety, richness, compass 
and sweetness of its tones thereby increased; the 
valves and other arrang ts for the p ge or 
cutting off the air from the pipes instantaneously 
have been perfected, which with many other im- 
provements introduced have made the grand and 
noble instrument approximate more nearly to its 
predestined purpose, of giving utterance, under the 
hands of a skillful player, to the sublimest and most 
impressive musical compositions. 

It has been until recently a necessity that the great 
range of musical expression could only be attained at 
a very high cost. The number, size and material of 
the pipes, and the great variety of mechanical con- 
trivances necessary for their harmonious manipula- 
tion and the production of the best results from 
them, have rendered it inevitable that even a small 
pipe organ of good tone and moderate compass should 
cost from one thousand to two thousand dollars, 
while the larger and more complete instruments have 
ranged from three to fifty thousand or more dollars; 
the great organ at Music Hall, Boston, often regarded 





as the ninth wonder of the world, exceeded in cost 


the latter sum, it is said. 





RED-CAP, BLUE-CAP AND BLACK-CAP, 

The players seat themselves in a circle, crossing 
their legs like tailors. Each one has a name, Red- 
cap, Blue-cap, Yellow-cap, Black-cap, etc., as many 
colors as there are players. Then the leader takes a 
handkerchief and begins to examine it. He findsa 
false stitch, and cries out, ‘“‘ Who made this garment? 
Was it you, Red-cap?” Red-cap immediately a, 
and replies, “‘Who? I, sir?”—« Yes, you, sir.” 
“No, sir, it was Yellow-cap.” Yellow -cap directly 
rises, and the same questions and answers are repeat- 
ed, the fun of the game consisting in naming a player 
unexpectedly. All who fail to answer to their names 
pay forfeits; though the game is sometimes played 
by boys in a rougher fashion, by basting the delin- 
quent with knotted handkerchiefs, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
ELAN’S BRIDE. 


BY AUGUSTUS ROMERO. 


On the hills of Kraie strange stories are told, 
Of elves, sprites, gnomes, and goblins bold, 
That war ‘gainst those of earthly mould: 
The reason ?—‘tis known not why. 


In a straw-thatched hut by the mountain side, 
Where rapid waters onward glide, 

A weird old woman doth always reside, 

And she the tale can tell. 


White is her hair as the mountain snow, 
Furrowed with age her massy brow; 

She sits and murmurs, * So thou wouldst know 
The story of Elan's bride! 


* Daughter of Elos, that king whose dread might 
Stayed in her footsteps advancing Night; 
Hurled back her shades, put them to flight, 
And held Day captive in chains, 


“An elfmaid was she, the fairest, I ween, 
That ever sipped dew on Enderlie-greeny 
Her mother ?—ne'er mind her, had you then her 
‘Twould not be the hag of to-day. 





' “Elan, a mortal—O, woe, woe the day 

| That saw his face of fading clay 

| Pass over the Und, that winds its way 
Fast by our misty shores. 


| “Welcome, thrice welcome to our land was he; 
| Time passed, weeks sped right merrily. 
| Why lingers he? Stays he to see 

The light in Alena's eyes? 


“His tale of love so soft did flow 


\ Unto her ear so sweet, so low, 


The lingering breeze, with footsteps slow, 
Ne'er caught the sweet refrain. 


They fied o'er Und so rapid, so wide, 
Alena‘s mother held the tide; 

Safe they reached the further side— 
And Elan won his bride. 


Ah, happy they—but woe to me, 
My doom in distant sky I see, 
Till yonder stars shall counted be, 
With mortals must I dwell!"* 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FIRST LOVE. 


BY MIRIAM “ALLEN. 


“FRANK! Frank Severance! Wait a minute! 

The young man looked around hastily, and 5 
little figure running up the lane after him. H: 
puzzled for a moment, and then, a remorseful r 
lection coming over him, he exclaimed, “ My bi 
What a careless fellow Lam! Why, Letty,” sai 
taking the heavy volume from the breathless 
“what did you bring them for? My Lexicon 
Virgil, and iad! Why, your arms must be bro} 

“T don’t care,” said the girl, clearing her eyes 
the drooping tangle of light curls. “I knew | 
would want these old things, and I did not lil. 
think of Uncle Capron’s scolding you to-morroy 
no lesson.” 

“It’s no business of his, now—Old Gripus! 1 
your pardon, Letty. I forgot he was your wi 
Don’t you know I’m going away to-morrow?” 

“O, Frank!” 

“T thought everybody knew that. 
to college.” 

“ How long will you be there?” 

“How long? Four years, of course. Why, L 
child! What's the matter? Don’t cry. You a: 
crying because I’m going away! I don’t me. 
shan’t be home for four years—there’ll be the v. 
tions. Why, Letty, I didn’t know you cared.” 

Certainly, Frank had not thought of being sor: 
part with little Letty Burns. She was the or; ‘ 
niece of Mr. Capron, the village pastor who had! 
Frank’s tutor during his preparation for col! 
Frank had seen Letty every day for six months, 
had not thought much about her, only as bel: 
neglected, ill-used child. Sometimes, pitying her 
lorn appearance, he had proffered consolation in °' 
form of sugar-plums and pea-nuts. Not until ° 
moment had she seemed other than a mere c 
Now, as she stood by him in the moonlight, he 

charmed by her maidenly beauty, and flattered, «- 
likely, by the rebellious tears which she could 
keep back. 

“Letty,” he repeated, “ don’t cry.” 

Letty looked up with a curious mingling of chil: 
abandon and girlish timidity. 

“Frank,” said she, “ nobody in the world cares ‘ 
me—but you; and I’m afraid you are just like all 
rest.” 

“What a cruel speech, Letty!” 

Down fell Virgil and Homer, and Frank took i: 
arms instead the fairer volume. 

“Don’t you think I care for you now, Letty? 
little darling, I am very glad nobody else in the w 
cares for you. I shall have you allto myself. Do 
really love me, Letty?” 

The answer came, simple and earnest as a chi! 

“And, Letty,” pursued the enraptured boy, hay 
knowing what he was saying, “ you must remer 
you're engaged to me, you know. You're only fifi 
now, but very soon you will be a young lady, and 
must be careful what attentions you receive, for 
are my promised wife. Do you love me enough ‘ 
that, Letty?” 


Why, I’m ¢ 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ELAN’S BRIDE. 





On the hills of Kraie strange stories are told, 
Of elves, sprites, gnomes, and goblins bold, 
That war ‘gainst those of earthly mould: 
The reason ?—‘tis known not why. 


In a straw-thatched hut by the mountain side, 
Where rapid waters onward glide, 

A weird old woman doth always reside, 

And she the tale can tell. 


White is her hair as the mountain snow, 
Furrowed with age her massy brow; 

She sits and murmurs, * So thou wouldst know 
The story of Elan's bride! 


** Daughter of Elos, that king whose dread might 
Stayed in her footsteps advancing Night; 
Hurled back her shades, put them to flight, 
And held Day captive in chains. 


* An elf-maid was she, the fairest, I ween, 
That ever sipped dew on Enderlie-green} 
Her mother ?—ne‘er mind her, had you then her seen, 
*Twould not be the hag of to-day. 


“Elan, a mortal—O, woe, woe the day 
That saw his face of fading clay 
Pass over the Und, that winds its way 
Fast by our misty shores. 


“Welcome, thrice welcome to our land was he; 
Time passed, weeks sped right merrily. 
Why lingers he? Stays he to see 
The light in Alena's eyes? 


“* His tale of love so soft did flow 
Unto her ear so sweet, so low, 
The lingering breeze, with fuotsteps slow, 
Ne’er caught the sweet refrain. 


They fied o’er Und so rapid, so wide, 
Alena's mother held the tide; 

Safe they reached the further side— 
And Elan won his bride. 


Ah, happy they—but woe to me, 
My doom in distant sky I see, 

Till yonder stars shall counted be, 
With mortals must I dwell!" 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FIRST LOVE. 





“FRANK! Frank Severance! Wait a minute!” 

The young man looked around hastily, and saw a 
little figure running up the lane after him. He was 
puzzled for a t, and then, a remorseful recol- 
lection coming over him, he exclaimed, ‘“ My books! 
What a careless fellow Iam! Why, Letty,” said he, 
taking the heavy volume from the breathless girl, 
“what did you bring them fur? My Lexicon, and 
Virgil, and Diad! Why, your arms must be broken.” 

“TI don’t care,” said the girl, clearing her eyes from 
the drooping tangle of light curls. “I knew you 
would want these old things, and I did not like to 
think of Uncle Capron’s scolding you to-morrow for 
no lesson.” 

“It’s no business of his, now—Old Gripus! I beg 
your pardon, Letty. I forgot he was your uncle. 
Don’t you know I’m going away to-morrow?” 

“OQ, Frank!” 





“TI thought everybody knew that. Why, I’m going 


to college.” 

“ How long will you be there?” 

“How long? Four years, of course. 
child! What’s the matter? Don’t cry. You aren’t 
crying because I’m going away! I don’t mean I 
shan’t be home for four years—there’ll be the vaca- 
tions. Why, Letty, I didn’t know you cared.” 

Certainly, Frank had not thought of being sorry to 
part with little Letty Burns. She was the orphan 
niece of Mr. Capron, the village pastor who had been 
Frank’s tutor during his preparation for college. 
Frank had seen Letty every day for six months, but 
had not thought much about her, only as being a 
neglected, ill-used child. Sometimes, pitying her for- 
lorn appearance, he had proffered consolation in the 
form of sugar-plums and pea-nuts. Not until this 
moment had she seemed other than a mere child. | 
Now, as she stood by him in the moonlight, he was | 
charmed by her maidenly beauty, and flattered, quite | 
likely, by the rebellious tears which she could not | 
keep back. 

“Letty,” he repeated, “ don’t cry.” 

Letty looked up with a curious mingling of childish 
abandon and girlish timidity. 

“ « Frank,” said she, “ nobody in the world cares for 
me—but you; and I’m afraid you are just like all the 
rest.” 

“What a cruel speech, Letty!” 

Down fell Virgil and Homer, and Frank took in his 
arms instead the fairer volume. 

“Don’t you think I care for you now, Letty? My 
little darling, I am very glad nobody else in the world 
cares for you. Ishall have you al! to myself. Do you 
really love me, Letty?” 

The answer came, simple and earnest as a child’s. | 

“And, Letty,” pursued the enraptured boy, hardly | 
knowing what he was saying, ‘‘ you must remember | 
you’re engaged to me, you know. You’re only fifteen 
now, but very soon you will be a young lady, and you 
must be careful what attentions you receive, for you | 


are my promised wife. Do youlove me enough for | 
that, Letty?” | 


Why, Letty, 





There was no need to ask her that question; it was 
far more reasonable for her to say— 

“And Frank, you wont love any lady in New Haven 
better than me?” 

“Never fear! I sha’n’t flirt with anybody but 
‘Helen’ and ‘Dido.’ ” 

The pretty lips pouted—“ Who are they?” 

“You dear, little dunce! Don’t youknow? Ijust 
threw them on the grass to make room for Miss Letty 
Burns.” 

Letty looked bewildered, but the tone of Frank’s 
voice assured her that she had no rivals to fear. 

It was very delightful to the child, this wonderful 
and unéxpected happiness, but the fear of her uncle 
came before her eyes, and she must cut short this 
meeting. There were vows of “everlasting coti- 
staney” exchanged, and the lovers parted, most 
unwillingly, at the parsonage gate. 

Frank Severance was not the weak youth you might 
imagine, from this view of hischaracter. It was quite 
unlike his usual self to be so carried away by impulse. 
He was young—only nineteen, but manly beyond his 
years. Most people thought him stern, for a boy. 
Only simple Letty Burns had suspected the tender- 
ness in his nature, and had put it to the test. 

A few weeks in college made Frank’s hasty love- 
experience seem quite like a dream. But there was 
one very real thought at the depth of all—the thought 
that he was fairly engaged. Absence did not “con- 
quer love.” He gloritied untutored, simple little Let- 
ty into an ideal that was half angelic. He fancied he 
was a devoted lover—but no ‘devoted lover” was 
ever so painfully conscious of his fair lady’s failings 
as was Frank, when he stood again by the parsonage 
gate, with Letty in his arms. He was a critical 
scholar—fastidious to a fault in language. He could 
not respond heartily to Letty’s fond words which were 
more ardent than grammatical. 

He scorned himself for his changed feelings, and 
vowed a deeper vow than he had ever sworn to Letty 
that he would always love and protect the innocent 
girl who had trusted all her happiness to him. 

It was of no use to think of bringing her up to his 
level. She hated books, and at Frank’s hints that 
she should study and read, she always became pettish 
and said that “after all, ‘Dido’ and ‘Helen’ were 
dearer than his poor, little Letty.” : 

Frank was not unreasonable, though he often called 
himself so. He did not want a colleague for a wife, 
but he longed for some one to sympathize with his 
thoughts. 

Thus matters went on. The last year Frank was 
in college, a young lady took up her residence at the 
house where he boarded. She was to teach school, as 
she had no other means of support. At first sight of 
her, Frank felt an emotion he had never experienced 
with Letty. He crushed the traitorous feeling at the 
outset, and schooled himself to admire coldly the regal 
beauty and fascinating manners of Miss Ethel Barron. 
He was obliged to meet her at least three times aday, 
but he avoided conversation with her, for in all that 
she said there was something that so responded to 
his own thoughts that he knew it was not safe to 
court the temptation. 

The young lady’s private thoughts of him, it were 
not easy to guess, but she openly declared that Mr. 
Severance was “ sarcasticand unapproachable.” The 
more he admired Miss Barron, the more cavalierly 
he treated that young lady, and the warmer letters 
he sent to poor Letty whose sincere love deepened 
every day. ‘ 

Life looked very gorgeous to the simple child then. 
She was to visit New Haven at Commencement time. 
Frank had already engaged rooms for her and his 
mother, at his boarding-house. What ‘‘Commence- 
ment ” was, Letty had an indefinite but very glorious 
idea. She fancied it a brilliant ovation solely in 
honor of her Frank. who deservedly bore the title of 
the first scholar in his class. 

In view of the approaching visit, miserly Mr. Cap- 
ron had bestowed upon his niece the munificent gift 
of thirty dollars. The child had earned it many times 
over in the parsonage kitchen, where she was a per- 
fect drudge, but she received the money with un- 
bounded gratitude, and invested the most of it with 
characteristic prudence in a quantity of cheap finery. 
A day or two betcre she was expected in New 
Haven, Frank’s chum and intimate friend, Harlan 
Archer, assailed him for a private conversation. 





| a fine match for you, 
| You know as well as I do that Miss Barron is dead in 
| love with you.” 


| week. We will see how Miss Barron takes it.” 


Young men are supposed to be very reticent about 
their love affairs, and laugh at their sisters’ contiden- 
tial friends; but some of us have brothers, and know 
that confidences are not confined to school-girls. 

Harlan, of course, knew all about his friend’s en- 
gagement, but Frank had never intimated by word or 
look that he was not deeply in love with his youthful 
fiance. Harlan was not blind to the attachment that 
might be easily enhanced between two of the boarders, 
and he exclaimed, quite to Frank’s amazement: 


pointed in the result. Ethel Barron was not a de- 
monstrative girl. Her emotions did not come out 
and play their pretty dramas in vivid scarlet on her 
cheek. Her regnant willchained such feelings. She 
was quiet for a moment, then she said in her low, 
musical voice: 

“Miss Burns can take my place, then, as I leave 
to-morrow afternoon for the seaside.” 

“ Bless my heart!” exclaimed the motherly board- 
ing-mistress. ‘‘What’s set you up now? Never 
knew you thought of going.” 

““My physician has ordered it.” 

“ You do look tired and marble-like,” replied the 
good woman, kindly. 

“You will just miss Commencement, Miss Barron 
—and Frank’s poem,” added Harlan Archer, malic- 
iously. 

Ethel looked at Frank timidly. 
your poem, Mr. Severance?” 

“Tf you would like, certainly, Miss Barron.” 

“But will you have leisure?” 

“Any time that suits your convenience.” 

To-morrow, then, at two; I do not leave till five.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Confound them both!” ejaculated Harlan Archer, 
when he was alone. “It’s perfectly ridiculous for 
those two people to pretend they are such icebergs.” 

The next day Mrs. Severance and Letty were toar- 
rive in New Haven. The good boarding-mistress was 
mindful of the fact, and prepared rooms in her nicest 
order for her favorite boarder’s friends. That young 
man, however, had entirely forgotten about his guests. 
The shock of Miss Barron’s contemplated departure, 
the surprise of her request to hear his poem—the 
prospect of a quiet hour alone with her, had supplant- 
ed all other thoughts. For once he must yield to the 
temptation. It would be no disloyalty to Letty to 
read his poem to a literary friend, whose criticism was 
valuable. 

While such thoughts absorbed him, Letty was trav- 
elling towards New Haven as fast as steam could 
bring her. She was alone, for Mrs. Severance was 
threatened with fever and dared not leave home. 
Letty ted i in travelling by 
herself. She would soon reach the city. Of course 
Frank would meet her atthe depot. She wished 
they were to meet at the parsonage gate. She doubt- 
ed that the new trysting-place would be as favorable 
for lovers as the old. 

At last, the little maiden found herself adrift in a 
restless sea of passengers. Everybody seemed to 
claim everybody, but no one was waiting for Letty. 
Carriages speedily conveyed most of the crowd away, 
till few were left but a group of listless students, on 
the lookout for mischief. They noticed the pretty 
little country girl, and were inclined to laugh at her 
singular appearance. She was arrayed in her gayest 
muslin, with a quantity of tumbled furbelows flying 
in the wind. But all the disfigurement of an inap- 
propriate toilet could not disguise the pretty face. 
Attracted by that, and by the sorrowful, blue eyes, 
Harlan Archer left the group of merry fellows, and 
approaching Letty, asked if she were looking for a 
friend. 

“O, yes, sir. Do you know Frank?” 

The question so simply asked might have provoked 
Harlan’s ridicule had it not been accompanied by 
such tearful distress. The young man muzzled his 
conscience and uttered a very smooth falsehood. 

*“You are Miss Letty Burns, are you not? Mr. 
Severance was obliged to attend a—a Faculty meet- 
ing, and desired me to find you a carriage and escort 
ycu to his boarding-house.” . 

The sweet, pitiful face did not brighten much. 

“Tam your friend’s room-mate, Miss Burns. 
sent his love, and is longing to see you.” 

“I’m glad I added that double-extra whopper,” 
soliloquized Harlan, as he saw the smiles it awakened. 

“What is a ‘ Faculty meeting,’ mister?” asked the 
childish voice. 

“A—sort of—literary confabulation, Miss Burns,” 
replied Harlan, gravely. 

The boarding-house was not far distant, and the 
hack soon arrived there. Harlan dared not linger, 
though he was intently curious to know the sequel. 
He saw Letty and her baggage safely landed on the 
piazza, and then directing the young lady to walk 


“ Will you read me 





no incon 


He 


is wrong for me to wish even for your literary sympa- 
thy. O, Ethel!” pursued Frank madly, “only tell 
me that you would love me if I were free.” 

The proud lady’s face was hidden for a moment on 
Frank’s arm. His sense of honor rose first. He 
gently disengaged himself. 

“Miss Barron, forgive me! I cannot break my 
vow to poor little Letty.” 

“Poor little Letty” at this tore a tiny gold ring 
from her finger and ran back to the depot. A train 
of cars was just leaving for New York. Letty thrust 
her little purse into the conductor’s hand and begged 
to be carried as fur as that would takeher. The good 
man did not lighten the purse much. He handed it 
baek and questioned her about her intentions. The 
poor child’s desperate need made her Harlan Archer’s 
equal in equivocation. She said her late master had 
found a servant that suited him better than she did, 
and she wanted to get a situation as chamber-maid 
somewhere. The conductor recommended her to ap- 
ply to a certain hotel in ——. 

When poor Letty’s former friends next heard of 
her, she was married to a drunken hostler of that 
establishment. 

Very young and inexperienced persons may laugh 
at this and call it a ridiculous romance, but those who 
have observed the course of “disappointed” young 
ladies, know that usually they throw themselves away 
as recklessly as did poor Letty, and if their husbands 
are not always ‘drunken hostiers,” it is a kind Fate 
and not their own foresight which has secured them 
better. 

Frank Severance is now married to Ethel Barron. 
Strangers wonder at his remorseful expression. They 
little dream it is the shadow of a first love. 


THE WATERLOO DESPATCHES. 

Before the English government received any official 
notification of the battle, an intimation reached them 
from the house of Rothschild to the effect that they 
need be under no apprehension, a victory having been 
gained by the British arms. No further particulars 
were given, nor, I believe, were any known, until the 
arrival of the A.D.C. charged with the despatches 
from head-quarters. 

Major Henry Percy was, after the battle of Water- 
loo (with the exception of the late General Sir George 
Cathcart), the only one of the Duke of Wellington’s 
staff who was not wounded, and no sooner was the 
fighting over than the duke ordered him to hold him- 
self in readiness to proceed to England with the des- 
patches, the moment that they should be written. 
This was done very rapidly that same night. Major 
Percy started at once without changing his clothes, 
and cross the channel in an open boat from Ostend 
to Dover, whence he proceeded to London in a post- 
chaise and four, the captured eagles and colors pro- 
jecting from the windows of the chaise on either side, 
and awakening the greatest excitement and enthusi- 
asm in all the towns and villages on the road. He 
reached London at a late hour of the evening, and 
finding no one at the Horse Guards, drove to the 
house of Lord Bathurst, to whom the despatches 
were addressed, as Minister at War, but he was from 
home, and Major Percy proceeded to Lord Liverpool’s, 
where, learning that the Prince Regent was dining 
at Mrs. Boehm’s, in St. James’s Square, and that 
most of the ministers were there also, he went on 
thither with Lord Liverpool, who, in the absence of 
Lord Bathurst, opened and read the despatches. The 
Prince Regent was much overcome (as stated) on 
leanning how heavy was the loss. There was no list 
of killed and wounded, which it would have been im- 
possible to make out in the few hours that elapsed 
before Major Percy’s departure, but as many names 
were given as could be collected before finally closing 
the despatches. 

When the reading was concluded, the Prince Re- 
gent, turning to the messenger, said, “I congratulate 
you, Colonel Percy,” on which the Duke of York, who 
was present, instantly bade him “kiss hands,” and 
they detained him there in conversation till long after 
midnight. 

The next morning Major Percy called, by appoint- 
ment, at the house of the Duke of York, and followed 
H.R.H. down the mall to the parade, where an im- 
mense multitude of spectators were assembled, 








right into the parlor, he bowed graciously, leaped into 

the retreating coach, and was soon out of sight. | 
Letty stood for amoment frightened and perplexed. | 
Then a well-known voice thrilled her. It was very | 
near, and she had only to glance through the open 

window of the parlor to see the speaker. Letty held | 
her breath. Was that a “ Faculty meeting!” | 
Frank was reading something very musical; Letty’s 
heart beat to the rhythm. She did not understand 
the words; but she comprehended only too well what 
she saw: Her Frank reading to the most beautiful | 








“Tsay, old fellow, are you gone, past cure, with | 
that little Burns?” 
“I don’t understand you,” said Frank, haughtily. | 
“Don’t get mad, Severance. I mean no disrespect 
to your beloved, only it seems to me that unless she 
is remarkably nice, Miss Ethel Barron would be such 
You needn’t knock me over! 


Frank blushed angrily. 
“J will remark at the table this evening,” pursued 


| lovely, brown eyes understood what Frank was read- 


young lady little Letty had ever seen. She might | 
have been “ Helen” or ‘ Dido,” but the trembling | 
little watcher knew instinctively that it was some one | 
far nearer to Frank than she could ever be. Those 


ing. Heclosed the manuscriptsuddenly. The lovely 
eyes looked down at once as if ashamed of the interest 
they betrayed. 

“O, Miss Barron!” exclaimed Frank, wlth his heart | 
in his voice. ‘ If I could only have you for a listener | 
always !”’ | 





Harlan, mischievously, ‘‘that Mr. Severance expects | 
his betrothed to board here during Commencement | 


** You will do no such thing.” | 
“ See if I don’t.” 
Harlan was as good as his word, but was disap- | 


The young lady could no longer repress the feeling | 
that now sent such rich light and bloom to her beau- 
tiful countenance. It reminded poor Letty of a time 


| when she felt as suddenly happy as that lovely lady | 


looked. | 
“Good heavens!”’ exclaimed Frank, distressed be- | 
yond measure, “‘ what have I said! Miss Barron, it 


thronging even the roofs of the houses. A loud and 
long-continued cheer broke from them as he alighted 
from his carriage, and the band struck up “ See the 
conquering hero comes.” Major Percy was young, 
tall, and very handsome, and, though himself unhurt, 
his uniform was stained all over with the blood of 
those who had fallen around him in the battle. Four 
others of his family served during the great war. 
Two of his brothers and his cousin, the late Duke of 
Northumberland, in the navy, and one brother in the 
army. The eagles and colors were afterwards con- 
secrated at Whitehall Chapel and placed over the 
communion table, such of the wounded soldiers as 
were equal to the exertion being present on the occa- 
sion. The despatches subsequently brought by the 
late Lord Arthur Hill were those announcing the 
capitulation of Paris. 








TALLEYRAND. 

There is a set of men who are continually boring 
people for autographs; few have the talent of refusing 
them with politeness. Talleyrand, being once asked 
a similar favor by an English nobleman, promised to 
send him one in a few days, and thus kept his word: 
He.sent him an invitation to dinner: “ Dear sir, will 
you oblige me with your company to dinner, on 


| Wednesday next, at eight o’clock? I have invited a 


number of exceedingly clever persons, and do not like 
to be the only fool among them.” 
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“Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union. 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
HAPPINESS. 
If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam. 
The world has nothing to bestow; 
From our own selves Our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home.— Cotton. 


There is gentle element, and man 

May breathe it with a calm, unruffled soul, 
And drink its living waters till his heart 

Is pure, and this is human happiness.— Willis. 


True happi (if understood) 
Consists alone in doing good.— Somerville. 





It is ever thus with happiness: 
It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 
That never comes.—Proctor. 


It's no’ in books, it 's no in lear, 
@ To make us truly blest, 

If happiness has not her seat 

And centre in her breast; 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest.—Burns. 


O, how portentous is prosperity ! 
How comet-like; it threatens while it shines !— 


LOVE. 
To love, 

It is to be all made of sighs and tears, 
It is to be all made of faith and service, 
It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 
All adoration, duty and observance, 
All humbleness, all patience and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance.— Shakspeare. 


Young. 


Love knoweth every form of air, 
And every shape of earth, 
And comes unbidden everywhere, 
Like thought’s mysterious birth.— Willis. 
O, love is like the rose, 
And a month it may not see, 
Ere it withers where it grows.— Bailey. 
Love is a sorry slave, 
And a sad master.— Simms. 
Nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.— Thomson. 
‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.— Tennyson. 
Alas! how light a cause may move e¢ 
Dissension between hearts that love.—Moore. 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind.— Shakspeare. 


RECALLED TO LIFE. 
A STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 





BY EDWIN 8S. SCUDDER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PICNIC. 


GERALD Purvis, Esq., Deputy-Collector of Dus- 
toorabad, with a salary of 2500 rupees a month 
(about £3000 a year), was a burra admi, or great 
man; while I, Andrew Fairburn, Assistant-Surgeon 
in the 125th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, was 
a chota admi, or small man; but notwithstanding his 
high official position, Purvis was a very good fellow. 
Though no sportsman, he was always ready to aid 
a hog-hunting expedition with horses and beaters. 
He lent our officers his Shikaree elephant when they 
wanted to hunt a tiger; and finally, resolving to 
make himself as acceptable to the ladies as he was 
to the gentlemen, he invited us all from our canton- 
ments at Govindghur to a grand picnic at his bunga- 
low on the banks of the Koorhattee river. 





A picnic may mean anything, from a cold veal-pie | 
and bottled stout eaten on the grass of Richmond | 
Park, to an elaborate repast, where there is plate | 


and linen, and three or four liveried footmen handing | years before; but finding, after thirty years’ absence, 
But areal Indian | that the climate and the people had all changed for 
picnic as much outshines an English picnic, as the | the worse, he came back to India, resolved to end his 
Indian sun outshines his pale-faced English brother; | days there. 
to say nothing of the brilliant regimentals of the | youngest child and only daughter; moreover, he was 
officers, and the gay dresses of the ladies, of the | a widower. 


round wine of delicate vintages. 


strings of buggies and other carriages, of saddle- | 
horses innumerable, Arab, Cabul, and Australian. 
And besides all this, it must be recollected that in | 
India a hundred Europeans cannot assemble together | 
for any purpose of pleasure, without ten times the | 
number of natives being present to minister to their | 


wants. There were troops of servants: grooms, grass- 
cutters, bearers, ayahs, waiters, and coolies, whose 


| and blessed with an elasticity of limb, and a bril- 
| liancy of complexion, such as only the bracing air of 


brilliant turbans—red, green, and yellow (for the | 


monotonous white dress of Calcutta does not extend 
to the northwestern provinces)—made the green 
sward of the collector’s garden appear as variegated 


| moment I saw her under the Steel Tamarind-tree. 


asa fancy ball-room, Besides this, a select party of | 
native gentlemen, whose brocaded silks were stiff 


with barbaric jewelry, were present as lookers-on at 
the festivities. 

Lam not going to describe the picnic. Let it suf- 
fice to say that we enjoyed ourselves extremely, as 
people generally contrive to do in India. Towards 
the afternoon, however, the sun became very oppres- 


be preferable to broiling in the collector’s garden any 
longer. 

“Excellent!” was the reply. ‘There are a couple 
of covered boats at the ghaut; we’ll take them. But 
where’s Purvis? Have you seen him, Jones?” 

“ No.” 

“T haven’t seen him,” said Smith. 

“Nor I,” said Robinson. 

“ Never mind,” remarked Mrs. Robinson; “let us 
start. We are asnug little party of eight. Let us 
leave the rest to enjoy themselves here.” 

We were soon aboard the boats. 

‘Whither do your lordships wish to go?” inquired 
one of the dusky rowers. 

“O, anywhere,” said Mrs. Smith; ‘‘as long as we 
are on the river, it doesn’t matter.” 

** Supposing,” said Jones, ‘we pull two miles up 
stream, and land at the island of the Steel Tama- 
rind-tree. It’s a lovely little spot.” 

“What a curious name!” exclaimed Mrs. Robin- 
son. “Mr. Jones, you are popularly supposed to 
know everything, from Sanscrit down to curry- 
making. Why is the island called so?” 

“Do you want to hear the legend?” 

“ Yes,” we all cried. 

“It’s very short,” replied Mr. Jones, with a blush, 
for he was a modest fellow. ‘ Well, once upon a 
time the terrible goddess Kalee was very angry with 
acertain peasant who lived on the island, and she 
determined to kill him. So she fitted a steel arrow 
to her cross-bow, and was about to shoot. But just 
then Koorhattee, the god of the river, who loved the 
peasant and hated Kalee, threw a cocoa-nut shell 
full of water, containing a tamarind seed, on to the 
island. The seed instantly grew into a mighty tree, 
the steel arrow was buried in its trunk, and the 
peasant was saved. You shall see the tree; it isa 
splendid specimen of its kind; but it bears no fruit.” 

“You are wrong, Jones,” whispered Smith, as we 
drew noiselessly under the lee of the island, ‘in say- 
ing that the great tamarind-tree yields no fruit. 
Look at the blossom.” 

He pointed through an opening in the thick bam- 
boo jungle. 

Smith was right; the blossom was lovely. At 
the foot of the tree, where its shade was thickest, sat 
a young lady, whom I at once set down as one of the 
prettiest girls that ever landed in India. I had only 
seen her fora moment before in the gay crowd of 
the picnic, but I i diately recognized Helen 
M’ Alpine, a girl of eighteen, with the bright golden 
hair, the blue eyes, and the delicate peach-like com- 
plexion, which showed, as her name indicated, that 
she had been reared in the distant northern land of 
mist and heather, from whence, indeed, she had 
only lately come. 

At a short distance from her appeared her father 
—a fine, white-haired veteran, who was seated on 
a mat, and was puffing at a hookah in the old- 
fashioned Anglo-Indian style. Was any one else 
present? Yes; a burst of merry, mischievous 
laughter arising from our party as we jumped out of 
the boats, and scrambled like school-boys and 
school-girls through the scrubby undergrowth, an- 
nounced that he had discovered the deputy-collec- 
tor’s hiding-place. The trunk of the Steel 
Tamarind-tree had hitherto concealed him from our 
view. We now found him seated at the fair Helen’s 
feet, looking as romantic asa rather stout, yellow- 
complexioned gentleman of eight-and-thirty could 
manage to do. 

“So you call this inviting your friends to a picnic, 
do you, Mr. Purvis?” exclaimed vivacious Mrs. 
Robinson. 

And in reply the worthy deputy-collector only 
blushed. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE COLONEL AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


COLONEL M’ALPINE was an excelient specimen of 
a class which, under the influence of P. and O. 
steamers, telegrams, and imperial government, is 
rapidly becoming obsolete in India—I mean the 
Orientalized Englishman. He wasa retired officer of 
an irregular battalion, who had returned home some 


As for Helen, she was the colonel’s 


You may conceive, then, that he doted 
on her. He could not bear having to send her home 
when she was six years old; but health and educa- 
tion demanded the sacrifice; and now he was 
rewarded, after years of separation, by the compan- 
ionship of a sweet girl, endowed with all the graces 
that result from the gentle discipline of English life, 





a Northern climate could bestow. 
I fell desperately in love with Helen from the very | 
It appeared to be a hopeless passion, and I kept it to | 
myself; but I could not help feeling jealous of | 
Gerald Purvis, who was always riding over to the 
colonel’s farm (the veteran cultivated rice and indigo | 


| ina small way), under some pretence or another. | 


sive (the month was February, and the cold season | 
was drawing to an end), and somebody proposed to a | 
select party of us ladies and gentlemen, that arow on | 


the cool, sparkling waters of the Koorhattee would | than I had expected; perhaps the fact that we were 


Colonel M’Alpine had hitherto been considered 
rather an eccentric man, averse to society; but the | | 
arrival of his daughter was reported to have modified | 
his hermit-like love of seclusion. So I resolved to 

use the Indian privilege—which allows the new- 

comer to call upon the older resident—and pay the | 
colonel a visit. I found him a much pleasanter man 





both born on the right side of the Tweed may have 
had something to do with hiscordiality. I went fre- 
quently to his house, and saw a great deal of Helen. 
The more I saw of her, the more I loved her. My 
first feelings had arisen from a passionate admiration 
of her beauty—a sort of ardor that is apt to be of a 
very evanescent character; my present sentiments 
were aroused by the charms of her disposition. To 
be suddenly transported from a quiet Scotch family, 
where nobody seemed to trouble themselves whether 
you were plain or pretty, so longas you were amiable 
and agreeable, to an Indian military station, where 
you were at once voted the belle of the place, and 
toasted hourly by silly young subalterns in pale ale 
and brandy-pawnee—this was enough to turn any 
young woman’s head. But I don’t think it had any 
effect on Helen. She was a sensible girl, who had 
had a sensible education, and besides this, she was 
constantly actively employed. Country ladies in 
India can always find plenty to do, for the simple 
reason that natives do nothing well unless they are 
superintended. Whenever I went to the farm, I 
found Helen at work; sometimes planning a new 
flower-bed with the gardener; sometimes superin- 
tending the tailor, who was cutting out halfa dozen 
new suits of white garments for her father, in pre- 
paration for the ensuing hot season; sometimes talk- 
ing to the goatherd, with a score of kids frisking 
about her; sometimes tending a sick child in one of 
the laborers’ huts, 

The old colonel soon saw how deeply I was smitten, 
and one day said to me, bluntly: 

“Andrew, do ye come here speering after my 
daughter?” 

I hummed, and hawed, and colored, and said 
nothing. 

“Because, if ye do,” he pursued, “ye’d better 
just stop away. She shan’t marry a soldier. She 
shan’t lead the life her poor mother did—whisked 
about, year after year, from one station to another. 
She shall marry a civilian, and the civilian I’ve hit 
on is—” 

“Gerald Purvis,” I said. 

“Yes, Andrew. What d’ye think of him?” 

“* He’s a very good fellow. But does Miss M’Alpine 
favor him?” 

“He favors her, and that’s quite enough for me. 
Why, man, she’d be mad to refuse such a chance. 
A half-pay colonel, with six extravagant sons who 
are always wanting help, ought to look on a rich 
civilian as a godsend.” 

“Well, colonel,” I exclaimed, “‘ whatever h 


“They wouldn’t veileve me,” he said, 


help being pleased at his decision. While the colonel 
was writing the letter, I asked his daughter, who was 
calmly engaged in checking a farm account-book, 
what she thought. 

“IT have every confidence in my father,” she an- 
swered: ‘‘ whatever he decides will satisfy me.” 

“And now, Colonel M’Alpine,” I said, as soon as 
he had despatched Purvis’s messenger, “‘ what an- 
swer am I to take to Harrison?” 

“Tl give you a decision in half an hour,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Do you smoke acheroot; or, if you prefer 
it, Helen shall sing you a song or two.” 

Ichose the “song or two,” and Helen obediently 
repaired to the pianoforte. 

‘““What shall I sing, Mr. Fairburn?” she asked, 
with a smile. ‘Here is a German skating-song, 
which will sound deliciously cool, now that the 
thermometer in the verandah stands at 105.” 

While she was singing, I observed that her father’s 
brow was corrugated with the intensity of his medi- 
tation. As I passed by him, he muttered, in alow 
tone: 

“Fairburn, for Heaven’s sake tell me what I ought 
todo? lcannot bear to leave the farm, for as soon 
as I quit, everything will go to rack and ruin; but if 
you think that her safety demands that we should be 
inside the lines—” 

“Tam sure, my dear colonel, you would be better 
there,” I exclaimed. 

“Mr. Fairburn, you’re not listening to my per- 
formance,” said Helen, with a smile, as she looked 
round from the pianoforte; ‘‘I’m going now to give 
you one of papa’s old favorites—‘ Hey, Johnny Cope, 
are ye waulking yet?” 

The old soldier beat time mechanically to that 
inspiriting air for a few moments. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, in a loud tone, ‘ Whisht!”’ and held up 
his finger. __ 

His daughter ceased playing, and rose with an air 
of ne ¢ 





YP 


T hope she may be happy.” 

The old man rose slowly from his seat, laid aside 
his hookah, and shook my hand warmly. Tears, I 
observed, stood in his eyes. 

“Thank ye, Andrew! thank ye!” he murmured. 

“*T fear, colonel, you will teel the parting with her 
much,” I said. 

“TI shall,” he answered, suppressing a sob that 
rose in his throat. ‘I had hoped,” he continued, 
“that Helen would stay in India as long asI was 
alive; but it mustn’t be so now.” 

“Surely, if she marries Purvis, he wont retire from 
the service? He is too young for that.” 

“T can’t wish her to stay in India, Andrew,” said 
the colonel, solemnly. “I’ve talked to Purvis about 
these matters; I’ve talked to the colonel of your 
regiment. They have both laughed, and called me, 
in polite language, an old croaker; yet I think Iam 
right. Andrew Fairburn, I know the natives well. 
Ihave known them for forfy years. I believe, in 
spite of all that is said of their treachery and insin- 
cerity, that they are as capable of faithful affection as 
Englishmen; but if you touch their religious preju- 
dices, their loyalty is scattered to the winds. That 
is what we have done in the present crisis. We have 

ffended both M 1 and Hindoo. Bad times 
are, I fear, coming on. Look at these incendiary 
fires throughout the northwest; look at the distri- 
bution of mysterious cakes from hand to hand asa 
secret signal; look at the mutinous conduct of some 
of our troops. We are standing over a volcano.” 








CHAPTER III. 
THE VOLCANO IN ERUPTION. 


Tr is a curious and suggestive fact, that during the 
great Indian Mutiny, nearly every regimental officer 
believed that his own troops would remain faithful. 
It was the month of June, 1857. The whole of 
Northern India was given up to revolt and massacre, 
Lawrence was beleaguered in Lucknow, the descend- 
ant of the Moguls once more reigned at Delhi, regi- 
ment after regiment had proved faithless to their 
salt; still, we officers all firmly believed that the 
125th were as staunch and loyal as ever. 

We all agreed that Colonel M’Alpine was in a 
position of great danger. “He and his daughter 
live, all alone, five miles from any European,” said 
Harrison, our colonel, ‘‘in a thatch-covered bunga- 


| low, that no amount of skill could render defensible ; 


while the district swarms with budmashes (bad char- 
acters), ready to plunder and murder at the first 
opportunity. Isay, Fairburn, you’re a Scotchman, 
and know him better than any one else; ride over 
| ¢0 the farm, there’s 4 good fellow, and tell him to 
| come inside our lines this very night.” 

I did not need to be asked twice; but in less than 
an hour was dismounting from my horse at Colonel 
M’Alpine’s door. One of Mr. Purvis’s servants was 
squatting on the steps, evidently waiting for an 
answer to a letter. 

I delivered Harrison’s message to Colonel M’Alpine. 
The old veteran stroked his chin. 

i) 





“T thought my old ears didn’t deceive me,” he 
said. ‘‘ There, you can hear it now, both of ye.” 

We all ran into the verandah. The sun had just 
set, and the swift darkness of the tropics was coming 
on. Again and again the noise was repeated. The 
sharp rattle of musketry, fired in irregular volleys, 
mingled with the occasional boom ot a field-gun. We 
all looked instinctively in the direction of Govind- 
ghur. The sky was already illuminated by a raddy 
glare ofconflagration, and the sounds of hoarse shouts 
and yells were borne to our ears on the still evening 
air. 

‘Inside the lines, with a vengeance!’’ muttered 
the colonel. *‘ Fairburn, perhaps your visit here has 
saved your life. Your faithful 125th have risen at 
last, and—” 

While the colonel was spéaking, random shots 
were fired within halfa mile of the house; aiid ina 
few moments more an affrighted servant rushed into 
the verandah, threw himself at our feet, exclaiming, 
‘Sahib, sahib! the sepoys are at the gates!’ 

‘*Send Bussee here,” said the colonel, quietly. 

Ina few moments Bussee made his appearance, 
a thin, shrewd-looking, elderly man, of soldierly gait 
and aspect. In fact, he was a retired sepoy of 
M’Alpine’s regiment, and now acted as his right- 
hand man on the farm. 

“ Bussee, the sepoys are at the gates.’ 

** Yes, sahib.” 

“ They are thirsting for Christian blood.” 

“Yes, sahib.” 

‘Shall you betray us?” 

“No, sahib.” 

“Come then, Fairburn,” said the colonel, in Hin- 
doostanee, with a smile, “we may yet slip away 
safely; Bussee will help us.” 

“Yes, sahib,” interposed Bussee. 

“And I'll take Bussee’s word, for a lac of rupees.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE ISLAND. 


WE had scarcely time, under Bussce’s advice, to 
cover our European dresses with native garments, 
when demoniacal yells and shrieks were heard with- 
in a hundred yards of the house. The revolted 
sepoys had entered the premises, maddened with 
bloodshed and the pvisonous juice of the hemp-plant 
called bhang. We could hear them shouting, “ Bring 
out the old Christian jackal, and his cub!” 

Fortunately, there is a back staircase to every 
Indian house, and by this we escaped into the 
garden. 

“Hide in that grove of mango-trees,” whispered 
Bussee, “ till I return.” 

Fifteen minutes followed, which to myself and 
Helen, for we distrusted the ex-sepoy, seemed fifteen 
days of miserable anxiety. The colonel appeared 
calm and contident, only regretting that we had but 
one revolver amongst us. 

Presently Bussee returned, and said: 

“T have put them on a false scent, sahib; I have 
told them that you were hiding in the indigo-house. 


“two 
months ago, and now they are more frightened than 
Iam. Here’sa note from Purvis, imploring me to 
go at once to hishouse. ‘It is shot-proof,’ he writes, 
‘and I have fifty men, all of whom I can thoroughly 
depend on, under arms, - entreat you and Miss 
M’Alpine to come at once.’ To tell youthe truth, 
Andrew, I have more faith in my own poor laboring 
fellows than in all your sepoys, or Purvis’s armed 
retainers. I shall, at all events, decline Purvis’s 
invitation.” 

Such were my jealous feelings, that I could not 
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See! here is a pulanguin for the misece-baba ( (ye 
lady). Let us make for the river.” 

There are usually four bearers to a palanquin, 
the trade was perfectly new to all of us (for Bi 
was a man of high caste, who would naturally } 
scorned such an occupation); but love and lo, 
are rare strength-givers, and, though the road 
rough and the night pitch-dark, we carried 
precious burden as easily as if it had bec 
feather. 

We had not got far when we heard a hideous 
of baffled vengeance, and presently a red blaze glu 
behind us, 

“They have set fire to the indigo-house,” w 
pered Bussse, “We must push on quick, or ¢ 
will overtake us,” 

We found a common native boat on the ri 
bank, and had scarcely rowed twenty yards from t 
shore, when a number of dusky figures appear 
and began to discharge their muskets at us, Luc! 
the night was so dark that they could not see 
boat, so that all their shots were aimed at rand 
but we could see them by the bright flashes w) 
leaped from their guns, and it gave us an addith 
thrill of horror to recognize the familiar British 
form. 

“Where shall we go, Bussee?” whispered 
colonel, when the firing had ceased. 

“To the island of the Steel Tamarind-tr 
replied the Hindoo. ‘“ They will not look for 
there; they will make sure we haye gone on 
Dustoorabad.” 

The night was preternaturally hot and oppres: 
All the afternoon, heavy, copper-colored clouds ! 
been creeping up round the horizon, and now | 
had completely covered the firmament with a pa’ 
funeral blackness. This canopy of dense va 
prevented the earth from cooling down after 
molten heat of the day; and as soon as we had lar 
on the island, the immediate stimulus of danger b 
removed, we all sank down beneath the g 
tamarind-tree thoroughly exhausted. 

I was half asleep, and so were my compani 
when suddenly a dazzling flash of blue, bliin’ 
light struck upon my eyelids, They were ck 
but I saw it as plainly as if my eyes had been o 
The flash was followed instantaneoysly by the ) 
appalling, if not the loudest, clap of thunder I 
heard. It was like the snarl of a million tiger» 
was asif a mighty sheet of wrought iron had | 
torn to pieces by an angry giant. 

“We shall catch it presently,” quoth Co) 
M’Alpine, coolly. ‘We'd best move away ! 
this tree. Come, Helen, darling; give me ° 
hand. The poor girl’s fast asleep, tired out. H. 
I say! Helen!” cried the colonel, in a ton 
alarm. 

Bussee struck a flint and steel together, w 
hung at his girdle, and lighted a small resi: 
torch. 

“Sree Sree Doorga!” he exclaimed, mutterin 
ejaculatory prayer. ‘‘The missee-baba is «i 
The goddess Kalee hasslain her. See this little ' 
stain upon her neck.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


BussEeE knew of acave which had been hollk 
out by the ceaseless action of the waters, 
thither we removed Helen M’Alpine’s lifeless fi 
out of the reach of the pitiless rain, which now 
scended in torrents. We tried to persuade 
colonel to accompany us, but he refused to leave 
great tamarind-tree, sitting there drenched 
wet, and immovable as a stone figure. Throuyg! 
the night he sighe | heavily at intervals, and « 
sionally muttered, * Poor girl! poor girl!” 

The day broke after the tempest, clear, calm 
beautiful; the sun had not yet risen, but his 
were beginning to tinge the eastern sky with « pi 
radiance; the colonel was still seated motionles: 
neath the tamarind-tree; while Bussee had gor 
dig arude grave with his dagger in a spot w 
I had selected. We dared not leave the body a 
ground. In. the cave it would have been the 
of alligators; elsewhere, if discovered by the | 
barous mutineers, it would have been liable to 
famous maltreatment. 

“No villain’s touch,” I muttered, passionate): 
I kissed her cold hand, ‘shall distigure that lo 
ness which Death himself bas left unscathed!" 

Suddenly my meditations were interrupted bs 
plash of oars, and the buzz of approaching voices 

“Friends, perhaps,” I thought, as I pe 
cautiously from the cave’s mouth, which was 
fectly concealed from outer view by a fringe of 
bulrushes, 

Icannot say I felt bitterly disappointed, for 
effects of that cruel flash of lightning had nun ' 
all my senses, and rendered me indifferent t 
own safety; I only felt a languid sort of surp: 
when I beheld half a dozen native canoes close t 
island, filled with infuriated sepoys and half-dru: 
budmashes. reflected for an instant. 

“Tl am totally unarmed,” I said; ‘ Bussee has 
his dagger; the revolver is in the colonel’s por 
but he is probably too much paralyzed with gris 
use it.” 

The next moment several exclamations rea 
my ears. 

“Ah! the son of a swine! the Christian reneg 
the traitor to his holy religion!” 

The insurgents had seen Bussee. 

These opprobrious words were followed by av 
































ey wouldn’t believe me,” he said, “two 
‘8 ago, and now they are more frightened than 

Here’s a note from Purvis, imploring me to 
nce to his house. ‘ It is shot-proof,’ he writes, 
I have fifty men, all of whom I can thoroughly 
d on, under arms, I entreat you and Miss 
‘ine to come at once.’ To tell youthe truth, 
-w, I have more faith in my own poor laboring 
s than in all your sepoys, or Purvis’s armed 
ers. I shall, at all events, decline Parvis’s 


tion.” 


h were my jealous feelings, that I could not 
veing pleased at his decision. While the colonel 
riting the letter, I asked his daughter, who was 
y engaged in checking a farm account-book, 


she thought. 


have every confidence in my father,” she an- 


d: “whatever he decides will satisfy me.” 


nd now, Colonel M’Alpine,” I said, a8 soon as 
, “what an- 


i despatched Purvis’s 
vm I to take to Harrison?” 





ll give you a decision in half an hour,” he re- 
“Do you smoke a cheroot; or, if you prefer 


‘len shall sing you a song or two.” 


1ose the “ song or two,” and Helen obediently 


red to the pianoforte. 


1ometer in the verandah stands at 105.” 


: the lines—” 


am sure, my dear colonel, you would be better 


,” Lexclaimed. 


ir. Fairburn, you’re not listening to my per- 
ance,” said Helen, with a smile, as she looked 
1 from the pianoforte; ‘I’m going now to give 
me of papa’s old favorites—‘ Hey, Johnny Cope, 


,e waulking yet?" 


> old soldier beat time mechanically to that 
citing air for a few moments. Suddenly he 


That shall I sing, Mr. Fairburn?” she asked, 
a smile. ‘Here is a German skating-song, 
. 4 will sound deliciously cool, now that the 
ile she was singing, I observed that her father’s 
was corrugated with the intensity of his medi- 
1. As I passed by him, he muttered, in alow 
airburn, for Heaven’s sake tell me what I ought 
? lcannot bear to leave the farm, for as soon 
«uit, everything will go to rack and ruin; but if 
hink that her safety demands that we should be 
imed, in a loud tone, * Whisht!” and held up 


vnger. 


‘ danghter ceased playing, and rose with an air 


ionishment. 


thought my old ears didn’t deceive me,” he 


‘‘ There, you can hear it now, both of ye.” 


. all ran into the verandah. The sun had just 
nd the swift darkness of the tropics was coming 
Again and again the noise was repeated. The 

..p rattle of musketry, fired in irregular volleys, 
led with the occasional boom ot a field-gun. We 
oked instinctively in the direction of Govind- 
The sky was already illuminated by a raddy 

of conflagration, and the sounds of hoarse shouts 
ells were borne to our ears on the still evening 


wnd—” 


iib, sahib! the sepoys are at the gates!’ 
end Bussee here,” said the colonel, quietly. 


aspect 


| man on the farm. 

jussee, the sepoys are at the gates.” 
Ves, sahib.” 

hey are thirsting for Christian blood.” 
“es, sahib.” 

hall you betray us?” 

to, sahib.” 


vy; Bussee will help us.” 
ves, sahib,” interposed Bussee. 


nd I'll take Bussee’s word, for a lac of rupees.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE ISLAND. 


t had scarcely time, under Bussee’s advice, to 
our European dresses with native garments, 
u demoniacal yells and shrieks were heard with- 
hundred yards of the house. The revolted 
\s had entered the premises, maddened with 
shed and the pvisonous juice of the hemp-plant 
dl bhang. We could hear them shouting, “ Bring 


he old Christian jackal, and his cub!” 


‘tunately, there is a back staircase to every 
n house, and by this we escaped into the 


con. 


lide in that grove of mango-trees,” whispered 


ve, “* till I return.” 


teen minutes followed, which to myself and 
a, for we distrusted the ex-sepoy, seemed fifteen 
of miserable anxiety. The colonel appeared 
and confident, only regretting that we had but 


revolver amongst us. 
esently Bussee returned, and said: 


have put them ona false scent, sahib; I have 
them that you were hiding in the indigo-house. 


nside the lines, with a vengeance!’’ muttered 
jlonel. ** Fairburn, perhaps your visit here has 
| your life. Your faithful 125th have risen at 
‘ile the colonel was speaking, random shots 
fired within half a mile of the house; aud ina 
noments more an affrighted servant rushed into 
erandah, threw himself at our feet, exclaiming, 
few moments Bussee made his appearance, 
n, shrewd-looking, elderly man, of soldierly gait 
. In fact, he was a retired sepoy of 
\pine’s regiment, and now acted as his right- 
ome then, Fairburn,” said the colonel, in Hin- 
anee, with a smile, “we may yet slip away 
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See! hereis a pulanquin for the missee-baba (young 
lady). Let us make for the river.” 

There are usually four bearers to a palanquin, and 
the trade was perfectly new to all of us (for Bussee 
was aman of high caste, who would naturally have 
scorned such an occupation); but love and loyalty 
are rare strength-givers, and, though the road was 
rough and the night pitch-dark, we carried that 
precious burden as easily as if it had been a 
feather, 

We had not got far when we heard a hideous yell 
of baffled vengeance, and presently a red blaze glared 
behind us. 

“They have set fire to the indigo-house,” whis- 
rered Bussse. ‘‘We must push on quick, or they 
will overtake us.” 

We found a common native boat on the river 
bank, and had scarcely rowed twenty yards from the 
shore, when a number of dusky figures appeared, 
and began to discharge their muskets at us. Luckily, 
the night was so dark that they could not see our 
boat, so that all their shots were aimed at random; 
but we could see them by the bright flashes which 
leaped from their guns, and it gave us an additional 
thrill of horror to recognize the familiar British uni- 
form. 

““Where shall we go, Bussee?” whispered the 
colonel, when the firing had ceased. 

“To the island of the Steel Tamarind-tree,” 
replied the Hindoo. ‘“ They will not look for us 
there; they will make sure we have gone on to 
Dustoorabad.” 

The night was preternaturally hot and oppressive. 
All the afternoon, heavy, copper-colored clouds had 
been creeping up round the horizon, and now they 
had completely covered the tirmament with a pall of 
funeral blackness. This canopy of dense vapors 
prevented the earth from cooling down after the 
molten heat of the day; and as soon as we had landed 
on the island, the immediate stimulus of danger being 
removed, we all sank down beneath the great 
tamarind-tree thoroughly exhausted. 

I was half asleep, and so were my companions, 
when suddenly a dazzling flash of blue, blinding 


| of musketry. Bussee uttered a loud groan, and fell 
| heavily to the ground. A shout of triumph suc- 
| ceeded, and then I could hear the fvotfalls of the 
boats’ crews as they sprang ashore, 
| A dark figure presently glided into the cave, 
| creeping like a snake. I was about to seize it by 
| the throat, when I recognized Bussee, He had pur- 
posely dropped at the instant our foes were about to 
fire, and crawled away stealthily through the thick 
jungle. 

“We cannot rescue the colonel, sahib,” he whis- 
pered. “I have only this dagger, and they are tifty 
strong.” 

The colonel had apparently offered no resistance to 
his captors. 

“Where are the others?” we heard them ask.- 

Colonel M’Alpine replied, in a calm, mild tone, 
“T know not. My daughter is dead—slain by the 
lightning at the foot of this tree. Slay me also here. 
I desire to follow her.” 

“The goddess Kalee has punished him for his 
crimes. Shall we kill him at once?” cried one 
ruffian. 

“No,” said another voice. “Let us take him 
ashore, and torture him first. He will then tell us 
where his rupees are hidden.” 

I shuddered at these frightful words. To my sur- 
prise, Bussee chuckled, and muttered: 

“Good, good; that is the voice of Jummoo Singh, 
a staunch friend. He means to save him.” 

**Come, let us look for the others,” cried some ofthe 
villains. 

*“ What! waste time looking for a low-caste doctor,” 
cried Jummon, “ when there is the collector’s bun- 
galow to plunder? Not so. The girl is dead, and 
Bussee is dead. On to Dustoorabad !” 

A shout of acclamation followed this speech, and 
presently the mutineers departed. 

We saw the colonel seated in the stern of one of 
the boats, with a tranquil, impassible face; but 
Jummoo Singh sat by his side, and had apparently 
whispered words of hope into his ears. 

“And now to bury this poor girl,” I said. 





light struck upon my eyelids. They were closed, 
but I saw it as plainly as if my eyes had been open. 
The flash was followed instantaneoysly by the most 
appalling, if not the loudest, clap of thunder I ever 
heard. It was like the snarl of a million tigers; it 
was as if a mighty sheet of wrought iron had been 
torn to pieces by an angry giant. 

“We shall catch it presently,” quoth Colonel 
M’Alpine, coolly. “We'd best move away from 
this tree. Come, Helen, darling; give me your 
hand. The poor girl’s fast asleep, tired out. Helen, 
I say! Helen!” cried the colonel, in a tone of 
alarm. 

Bussee struck a flint and steel together, which 
hung at his girdle, and lighted a small resinous 
torch. 

“Sree Sree Doorga!”’ he exclaimed, muttering an 
ejaculatory prayer. ‘The missee-baba is dead! 
The goddess Kalee hasslain her. See this little blue 
stain upon her neck.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


BussEE knew of acave which had been hollowed 
out by the ceaseless action of the waters, and 
thither we removed Helen M’Alpine’s lifeless form, 
out of the reach of the pitiless rain, which now de- 
scended in torrents. We tried to persuade the 
colonel to accompany us, but he refused to leave the 
great tamarind-tree, sitting there drenched with 
wet, and immovable as a stone figure. Throughout 
the night he sighel heavily at intervals, and occa- 
sionally muttered, * Poor girl! poor girl!” 

The day broke after the tempest, clear, calm and 
beautiful; the sun had not yet risen, but his rays 
were beginning to tinge the eastern sky with a purple 
radiance; the colonel was still seated motionless be- 
neath the tamarind-tree; while Bussee had gone to 
dig arude grave with his dagger in a spot which 
I had selected. We dared not leave the body above 
ground. In. the cave it would have been the prey 
of alligators; elsewhere, if discovered by the bar- 
barous mutineers, it would have been liable to in- 
famous maltreatment. 

“No villain’s touch,” I muttered, passionately, as 
I kissed her cold hand, “shall distigure that loveli- 
ness which Death himself has left unscathed !” 

Suddenly my meditations were interrupted by the 
plash of oars, and the buzz of approaching voices. 

“Friends, perhaps,” I thought, as I peeped 
cautiously from the cave’s mouth, which was per- 
fectly concealed from outer view by a fringe of tall 
bulrushes. 

Icannot say I felt bitterly disappointed, for the 
effects of that cruel flash of lightning had numbed 
all my senses, and rendered me indifferent to my 
own safety; I only felt a languid sort of surprise, 
when I beheld half a dozen native canoes close to the 
island, filled with infuriated sepoys and half-drunken 
budmashes. I reflected for an instant. 

“Tam totally unarmed,” I said; ‘* Bussee has only 
his dagger; the revolver is in the colonel’s pocket; 
but he is probably too much paralyzed with grief to 
use it.” 

The next moment several exclamations reached 
my ears. 

“Ah! the son of a swine! the Christian renegade! 
the traitor to his holy religion!” 

The insurgents had seen Bussee. 

These opprobrious words were followed by a volley 


The mid sun had arisen in his strength as 
we carefully bore Helen M’Alpine to her humble 
grave. 

“Sahib,” exclaimed Bussee, suddenly pausing, “ is 
itthe heat of the sun that causes this color in her 
cheek? It was not there a quarter of an hour 
since.” 

I placed my hand upon her heart. There wasa 
faint pulsation. 

“ Bussee, she lives!’ 

We carried her back to the cool shelter of the 
cave. We chafed her limbs, we bathed her head 
with water. After a time she sighed gently, opened 
her eyes, and murmured, “ Where is my father?” 

“Safe, and among friends,” Ianswered, boldly. 
“You must remain quietly here, Miss M’Alpine. 
Bussee and I will take care of you.” 





Little by little Helen M’Alpine recovered the use 
of her faculties. The lightning stroke had caused a 
temporary paralysis, but had inflicted no permanent 
injury. That she was actually smitten was appa- 
rent from the mark upon her neck. The electric 
fluid had there imprinted an indelible photopraph— 
a tamarind leaf, the size of nature, of a pale bluish 
tint. 

We heard heavy firing about midday in the direc- 
tion of Dustoorabad, which ceased in two hours, and 
was succeeded by a deep silence, broken only by the 
cawing of the crows, as the sun declined, and Nature 
once more revived from the excessive heat of noon. 

Night had again fallen upon us, and the ingenious 
Bussee was in the act of endeavoring to spear a fish 
with a lance, which he had constructed by fastening 
his dagger to a bamboo—for we were beginning to 
feel hungry—when again the plash of oars was 
heard. 

Helen’s cheek, pale already, grew deadly white 
with horror. My heart palpitated with terrible 
anxiety. In the morning I could have courted death 
willingly; now I thirsted for life. We could not 
fight, for we were unarmed; but we could possibly 
fly, and Bussee and I made the boat ready for im- 
mediate departure. 

We strained our ears to catch the sound of voices. 

‘‘Hindoostanee,” muttered Bussee, with his hand 
to his ear; ‘‘ but spoken by a Feringhee” (European). 

In another moment I heard Purvis’s voice. 

“Colonel M’Alpine,” he said, “believe me, I will 
search every inch of the island till I find your daugh- 
ter’s body.” 

On hearing these words I sprang on the trunk ofa 
prostrate palm-tree, and shouted: 

Colonel, we are all sate! Your daughter is here, 
alive and well!” 

1 will close my story briefly. Jummoo Singh had 
connived at the colonel’s escape. He fled to the 
deputy-collector’s house. Immediately afterwards 
it was attacked by a desperate band of mutineers; 
but Purvis’s retainers remained staunch, fought 
boldly, and beat them. 

Now we are all peaceful and prosperous again. 
Gerald Purvis has retired, and is married, but not to 
Helen M’Alpine. She is the beloved wife of that 
unworthy regimental surgeon who twice saw her be- 
neath the Steel Tamarind-tree. 





** Mother,” said a little fellow the other day, ‘is 
there any harm in breaking egg shells?” ‘Certainly 
not, my dear; but why do you ask?” “ ’Cause Ll 
| dropped the basket just now, and sec what a mess I 
; am in with the yolks!” 








A RUSTIC DREAM, 


BY ALICE CAREY, 

Is it not the snowing, Harry, 

That I hear against the pane! 
Lay the faded embers closer, 

Till the cabin glow again; 
And while the frozen hill-tops 

Grow smooth, and high, and white, 
I'll tell you ofa vision— 

‘Twas the middle of the night, 
For I had heard the crowing 

Of the cock upon the bough— 
(I do not hear the snowing 

At the window, plainer now) 
Ere I fell into a slumber 

That was very calm and deep; 
So, Harry, darling Harry, 

You may know I was asleep. 


I thought that I was gleaning 
In the noontide summer heat— 

I could hear the pleasant rushing 
Of the sickles in the wheat; 

And I said, in such a sunshine, 
The hay itself will make: 

Let us rest us with the redbirds 
That are whistling in the brake; 

For the winds were creeping snake-like 
O'er the meadow, hot and steep, 

And I saw that you were weary— 
Harry, this was all in sleep. 


June was dallying with her lover 
Of the burning “listless eye,"* 
And the redness of the roses 
Was her deeply-blushed reply. 
All the birds were gathered softly 
To their boughs of love, and we— 
We were not thinking, Harry, 
Of the harvest work to be. 
And I said, for I was dreaming, 
And I knew not it was wrong— 
O, your voice is sweetest music, 
Sing me any simple song, 
So that love be in the poem;"* 
And while singing for my sake, 
Twice or thrice I kissed your forehead— 
But I never will, awake. 
Then your voice grew low and trembled, 
Though you sought to make it rough; 
And you said you must be reaping, 
You had rested long enough: 
But you kept your arm about me 
Till the even-shadow deep, 
And I wish—shall I confess it ?— 
That it had not been in sleep. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL DAVID WOOSTER, 

Of the Revolutionary army, was born in Stratford, 
Connecticut, March 2d, 1711. He was educated at 
Yale College in New Haven, and graduated in 1738. 
As early as 1739, he entered the military service of 
the colony as a lieutenant, and afterwards as a cap- 
tain of a vessel built by the colony for the defence of 
the coast. 

In 1745, in the expedition of the New England 
colonies against Louisburg, Connecticut furnished 
upwards of one thousand men, under the command 
of Major General Roger Wolcott. Captain Wooster 
had the command ofa pany in the regi it com- 
manded by Colonel Burr. The entire body of the 
troops of the New England colonies were under the 
command of Sir William Pepperell. 

After the reduction of Louisburg, Captain Wooster 
went to England, where he received a captaincy on 
theestablishment, in Sir William Pepperell’s regi- 
ment. In 1755, during the French war, he received a 
commission as colonel, and commanded a brigade to 
the conclusion of the war, when he retired upon half 
pay. 

In 1764, when thecontroversy with Great Britain 
commenced, he was so fully convinced of the injustice 
of the measures of the British ministry towards the 
American colonies, that regardless of his private 
interests, he took an open and decisive part in the 
American cause. In 1775, as soon as hostilities were 
commenced by the battle at Lexington, the Colonial 
Assembly raised an army and Colonel Wooster was 
appointed to the chief command. Shortly after he 
was appointed a brigadier general in the continenta! 
army. He had the command of the troops sent to 
guard New York, where it was expected the British 
army would land, which came overin 1775. In the 
latter part of that campaign, he with his troops went 
into Canada, and assisted in the reduction of St. 
John’s, Montreal, ete. At the death of General 
Montgomery, who was killed before Quebec in De- 
cember, 1775, General Wooster was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the provincial army against 
Quebec. The attack against Quebec proved unsuc- 
cessful, but the blockade was continued till May, 1776, 
when the army, which was in no condition to risk an 
assault, was removed to a more defensible position. 
The following letter, from the original, is dated at 
the 





* Camp before Quebec, April 16th, 1776. 
“DEAR Str,—I am much obliged to you for the 
information you give me in yours of yesterday which 
I have received and say in answer—I shall write 
General Arnold concerning the Acadian and also to 
arrest Palmer. I have ordered four barrels of pork 


| 


to be sent you from here. Should be glad you would 
send two of them to Captain Scott; if you can pos- 
sibly procure flour at Point au Tremble I hope in a 
few days to be able to replace cash for it. Iam in- 
formed that Mr. Cole with a large sum was left at 
Crown Point and was every hour expected at Mon- 
treal. With regard to the Gaspea, please to procure 
a pilot and put some hands on board of her from 
Captain Church’s party, and send her to Jacques 
Cartier with orders to be put ashore there. Let Mat- 
thewman follow his cargo. The articles for the Maria 
with a gunner were seat from this place yesterday. 
I have sent Captain Goforth from three Rivers, avery 
good man, to take charge of her. Prince, Pepper’s 
mate, I shall send after immediately. Give me leave 
to congratulate you upon the good news from Boston, 
and believe me most affectionately your very humble 
servant, DAVID Wooster. 
“My compliments to your family. 
“To Capt. Hector McNeil, at Point au Tremble.” 


General Wooster returned home in the summer of 
1776, and not long after was appointed first major 
general of the militia of the State. During the win- 
ter he was in command of a body of troops raised by 
the State for its own security, and had just returned» 
when he received news that the British, in a large 
body, had landed at Compo. He immediately set off 
for Fairfield, leaving orders for the militia to be mus- 
tered and sent forward as fast as possible. 

Upon his arrival at Fairfield, finding that General 
Silliman had marched in pursuit of the enemy with 
the’ troops then collected, he followed on with all 
expedition, and at Reading overtook General Silli- 
man, with the small body of troops with him, of 
which he took command, and proceeded that same 
evening to the village of Bethel. 

Here the troops were divided, a part were sent off 
under Generals Arnold and Silliman; the rest re- 
mained with General Wooster, who started in pursuit 
of the enemy, whom he overtook near Ridgefield. 
The number of his men was less than two hundred, 
but he determined to attack them and led on his men 
with great bravery, The enemy having several field- 
pieces, his men, after doing much execution, were 
broken and forced to give way. General Wooster 
was rallying them to renew the attack, when he re- 
ceived a fatal wound. A musket ball lodged within 
him and could not be extracted. He was removed 
from the field, his wound dressed, and then conveyed 
to Danbury, where he died on the second of May, 
1777, at the age of 66. 


A monument was erected to his memory at Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, on the 27th, of April, 1854. On 
one side is the following inscription :—“ David Woos- 
ter, First Maj. Gen. of the Conn. Troops, inthe Army 
of the Revolution; Brig. Gen. of the United Colonies; 
Born at Stratford, March 2, 1710—11. Wounded at 
Ridgefield, April 17th, 1777, while defending ‘the 
liberties of America, and nobly died at Danbury, May 
2d, 1777. Of his country, Wooster said:—“ My life 
has ever been devoted to her service, from my youth 
up, though never before in a cause like this; a cause 
tor which I would most cheerfully risk—nay, lay 
down my life!’ 

On the other side fs a Masonic inscription : 


“Brother David Wooster. Impressed while a 
stranger in a foreign iand, with the necessity of 
some tie that should unite all mankind in a UNIVER- 
SAL BROTHERHOOD, he returned to his native coun- 
try, and procured from the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts « Charter, and first introduced 
into Conn., that light which has warmed the widow's 
heart, and illumined the orphan’s pathway. Under 
the Charter of 1750, Hiram Lodge, No. 1, of New 
Haven, was organized, of which he was first Wor- 
shffrul Master. Grateful for his services as the Mas- 
ter Builder of the oldest Temple, for his fidelity as a 
Brother, and his renown asa patriot and a soldier, 
the Free and Accepted Masons have united with his 
native State and the citizens of Danbury, in rearing 
and consecrating this Monument to his memory. 
Erected at Danbury, A. L. 5854. A. D. 1854. Davip 
CLARK, Grand Master.” 





A CHAPTER ON LOVE. 

Does love dwell mostly in cities or in villages? 
amid the din of bustling streets, or in the quiet 
seclusion of rural groves? It would be difficult, very 
difficult to say; for there is no place under heaven 
into which, at times, his holy and all-pervading in- 
fluence hath not entered. Persons and places have 
alike received him; he has lived contentedly in the 
waste wilderness, and displayed unwearying devotion 
in the darkest nooks of over-populous towns—but, 
surely, his favorite haunts are peaceful hamlets, 
hidden in verdurous valleys, far from the noise and 
bustle of business or state. There, in lonely walks by 
clear moonlight, under the shadow of green trees, 
while the nightingales are warbling melodiously, 
should lovers’ vows be sealed, with no other witnesses 
than their own hearts and the ever watching stars. 
Yet, suitable as such pleasant wanderings are to love, 
fff chese his chosen retreats, there are many other 
scenes where his pure flame may be kindled, and the 
soft impeachment owned; and doubtless, often, when 
engaged together amongst the fresh hay—shaking 
it out in the warm sunbeams, or finally gathering in 
the fragrant crop—village youths have, faltering, 
whispered those sentiments, which spoken words 
are scarce eloquent enough to express, and written 





ones can never embody, while bashful maidens have 
acknowledged a passion destined hereafter to prove 
the blessing or bane of their existence. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


How little we thought, while penning last week’s 
review, that we should 80 soon be called upon to re- 
cord the sad tidings of the death of President Lin- 
coln, whose fall, beneath the blow of an assassin, has 
blinded our eyes with tears, and turned all of our joy 
to mourning. Our hearts are sad, and our grief is 
excessive when we recall the goodness of the deceas- 
ed, his desire to administer the laws impartially, and 
his hope that the last three years of his administra- 
tion would see the country at peace, prosperous and 
happy. But the noble heart that could desire all 
these things has ceased to beat; his form is cold in 
the embraces of death, and no longer shall we look 
to him as the saviour of the country. His loss is a 
terrible misfortune, and has shaken the country 
North and South; but now we are more calm, and 
can look upon the event with some little resignation, 
believing that God has his own plans for our good, al- 
though some of them are mysterious and wonderful. 
May the curses of the people rest upon the head of 
the assassin, and living or dead, sleeping or waking, 
may he never know a moment’s peace or rest! Of 
course, all the details of the assassination are known 
to our readers, so we will not repeat them. Secre- 
tary Seward, who was attacked at the same time that 
the president was shot, is reported as likely to re- 
cover; but if he does, it will seem almost a miracle, 
for he was almost exhausted when stabbed and cut 
by the cowardly ruflian who entered his house. Mr. 
Frederick Seward is given up by his friends. His 
brain was fractured in two places, and his face was 
injured. If the murderers are arrested, let swift 
vengeance follow their capture. The new president 
is reported as hopeful and determined, and once 
more the people have given him their confidence. If 
he does not abuse their trust, the South will gain 
nothing by the change of rulers.——Before President 
Lincoln’s death, he issued two important proclama- 
tions, one of them closing the ports of the South, so 
that foreign ships should be kept at a distance, and 
the other informing foreign nations that as they 
treat our war vessels, so will theirs be treated in our 
ports. This is right, for it is time that our navy was 
respected, and allowed some few privileges which it 
does not now possess. What a joke it would be to 
tell a British fleet that they could remain in our wa- 
ters but twenty-four hours, and must then leave at 
all hazards. What grumbling there would be, and 
how John Bull would fume and fuss.—It is stated 
that the loyal states contain $33,000,000 more in gold 
than when the rebellion commenced. If this is the 
case, it makes us strong in point of finances, and 
we heartily wish that we were the owners of only 
one million of the yellow dross. We could do much 
good with it, especially in our own families.——Lee’s 
army nuinbered eighty-one generals and about 25,000 
men, all told. A large number of generals toso many 
men.——General Kilpatrick is to have an indepen- 
dent cavalry command. This looks as though rebels 
were to be hunted.——Richmond is to have four na- 
tional banks.——Our Portuguese friends have fired 
on the Niagara and Sacramento, when the rebel 
ram Stonewall escaped. They will have to explain 
matters, or be taught a lesson in politeness.—It is 
denied that Mrs. Leeis sick or excited at the sight of 
negro soldiers. We should think that she had seen 
enough blacks not to tremble because some happen 
to wear the livery of Uncle Sam, whois a mighty im- 
portant body just at the present time, and has no in- 
clination to be pushed aside.——The secretary of 
war has ordered that all drafting and recruiting shall 
be stopped, and General Grant says that he means to 
reduce our national expenses $1,000,000 per day. 
Work has been stopped at some points, ships are to 
be sold, the navy reduced, and money saved, so that 
we shan’t have to borrow much more. All this will 
be good news to tax-payers. The death of the presi- 
dent will not probably stop the reduction.—There 
are 350,000 muskets on hand at Springfield Arsenal, 
and only 1000 per Cay are made at present.—The 
city of Lynchburg surrendered to a scouting party. 
The inhabitants had heard the news, and wanted 
protection. ——-The extraordinary document which 
was signed at Richmond, calling for an assembling 
of the Virginia legislature, was quashed in short or- 
der, and General Weitzel, who seemed to have made a 


second Fort Fisher blunder, was removed trom com- 
mand, and sent to Petersburg.—Louis Napoleon 
is so poorly that he has been ordered to keep in the 
country for several months. Bad youthful habits 
tell upon him. He has lived fast, and now must take 
care, or King Death will grapple with him and carry 
him off, in spite of power and his syperb police.—— 
There will be no extra session of Congress. At least, 
such is the impression at the present time.——Gener- 
al Grant will make Washington his headquarters 
for the present.——The pope is rather down on 
Maximilian, and tells him in plain terms that he is 
not the man for his prayers, and that if he does not 
behave, he will tind a curse straying towards Mexico, 
one that will astonish him, and take him off his feet. 
— General Butler has placed his resignation in the 
hands of the war-department, but it has not yet been 
accepted. The general is in Washington, investigat- 
ing the affair of the murder.—A reward of $30,000 
has been offered for the arrest of the assassin, Booth, 
and his accomplices. Patriotism and a desire for 
vengeance should secure the ruffians, even if a dollar 
was not offered.——We have received the gratifying 
information that Mobile has been captured, with 
7000 prisoners, and some 200 guns, and large quanti- 
ties of stores, cotton, etc. Intelligence has also been 
received that Johnson and his army have surrender- 
ed as prisoners of war. At the present writing, such 
intelligence has not been officially announced, but 
we are inclined to think that it is true. What rejoic- 
ing we should have had over the intelligence, had not 
Mr. Lincoln’s death plunged the nation into mourn- 
ing, and caused all gladness to give place to sorrow? 
—Jetf Davis has found rest fur the sole of his foot. 
He has stopped in his headlong flight at Macon, and 
issued a proclamation, in which he promises his de- 
luded friends freedom and independence. He re- 
minds us of that dark-complexioned gentleman, who 
led the Saviour to the top of a high mountain, and 
promised everything, if Jesus would fall down and 
worship him. While making these promises, the 
devil knew that he hadn’t a foot of land he could call 
his own, or one friend that he could rely upon. 
Jeff's promises are words, and no more. He is shorn 
of his power. A few weeks since he might have 
made peace. Now it is too late——We have lost a 
good friend in England. Richard Cobden is dead, 
aged sixty-one. He should have lived to see his pre- 
dictions respecting the country fulfilled. He was a 
great man, and we mourn for him.——The rebels 
threaten to visit Mexico, and turn Maximilian out of 
oftice, lending their aid to Juarez. The French are 
excited on the subject, and have no desire to see our 
amiable Southern friends cross the lines to enter 
their country.——A large batch of rebel generals 
have taken up their quarters in Fort Warren, where 
we hope they will be kept for some time, to meditate 
on their sins, and eat short rations.—Mosby, the 
noted guerilla, has given in his adhesion to the gov- 
ernment.—Gold was sold as high as 170 during the 
week, and then fell to 148. 


HARD HITTING. 

The reason why bad people are so censorious is plain 
enough; they desire that others should appear as 
bad as themselves, and are even seeking for proofs of 
the fact. So it is with many deformed people—they 
are always seeking for deformity in others. The other 
day, for example, we witnessed the meeting of two 
hopeful juveniles, both of whom were remarkable for 
peculiarity of feature. 

“Hi, my hearty,” shouted one of them, the moment 
they met, “‘wouldn’t yer like to trade off that ’ere 
squint eye of yourn?” 

Well,” said the other, ‘‘ maybe it would do mighty 
well to look kinder round the corner o’ that ’ere hook 
nose 0’ yourn?”” 

- The young gentlemen separated without a sigh or 
a tear. 








CANDOR.—It is wrong to believe that frank senti- 
ments and the candor of the mind are the exclusive 
share of the young; they ornament oftentimes old 
age, upon which they seem to spread a chaste re- 
flection of the modest graces of their younger days, 
where they shine with the same brightness as those 
flowers which are often seen peeping, fresh and laugh- 
ing, from among ruins. 





IMPERIAL TESTIMONIAL.— The Emperor of the 
French has sent a magnificent chalice in gold to the 
priest of the small church of Hoboken, near New 
York, where his majesty lived as a private gentle- 
man during his stay in America. The parochial 
duties were performed by a good old priest, Father 
Cauvin. 





WIFE-SELLING.—A gentleman living at Cambrai, 
France, has just sold his wife fur 126 francs toa 
“friend”? who has long admired her. An action at 
law is about to be commenced by the friends of the 
“sold” against the vender, and “ very curious reve- 
lations” are expected. 





RAREY, THE HORSE TAMER.—Mr. Rarey of Ohio, 
the celebrated tamer of vicious and unruly horses, is 
now living on his farm at Groveport, near Columbus, 
devoting his attention tu building on and beautifying 
his place and his horses. 





HAPPINESS AND WISDOM.—There is this difference 








NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“ BURNT AT THE STAKE,” by James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“Wo Wins?” by Miss Kate Putnam. 

“A PROPOSAL IN THE SEA,” by Edwin S. Scudder. 

‘“FRom DIXIE TO NAssAv: or, Among the Block- 
ale Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George M. 
Seymour. 

“ A Story oF THREE LETTERS,” by Miriam Allen. 

“WarRP AND Woor, or, A LIFE LOST AND A 
LIFE WON,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

“THE GIRL ARTIST,” by Emma Elwood. 

““OuR YouNG Fouks’ CxLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“THE Cross ROADs,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“To A STATUE IN A FountTAIN,” by August Bell. 

“BRING FLOWERS,” by George H. Seymour. 

“EpITAPHs,” by William Adrian Huntley, 

“SUNSHINE COMES TO-MORROW,” by Frank W. 
Potter. 

“Sr. SEBASTIAN,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A DIRGE FOR ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 
Let the earth be shrouded in blackest gloom, 
Let heaven in sorrow bend low, 
Let every bell toll with its deepest swell 
The notes of a nation’s woe. 
Jone! gone! 
A great man gone— 
The purest, the noblest and best, 
Called home by God from a vexing world 
To the haven of endless rest. 


Drape the flag in mourning and hide its stars— 
Stained its white and faded its red; 
Let no sound by the listening ear be heard, 
Save the miserere sad for the dead. 
Dead! dead! 
Our chieftain dead! 
O, who can believe the story, 
That the ripened fruit of the Southern seed 
Has thus left a record gory ? 


Muffle the drum, let its heavy notes 
Beat time to the solemn tread 
Of the living world that is marching slow 
To the grave of the noble dead. 
O grave! grave! 
O, remorseless grave, 
War-glutted, would now suffice, 
Save our eagle, that piercing the battle-clouds 
Had reached to the peaceful skies ? 


Wreathe the organ with mourning; heavily, slowly, 
Give to its huge lungs breath; 
Let the voice of the singers sweetly rise, 
Subdued by the hush of death. 
Lost! lost! 
Our leader lost! 
Our father too kind to all; 
But yesterday highest of all of earth, 
And now ?—go gaze on his pall! 


Let the black-lipped cannon the murder breathe 
To the uttermost parts of the world, , 
And the banner he cleansed of the name of slave, 
At half-mast be unfurled. 
Gone! gone! 
Our hero gone, 
Who had broken both shackle and chains, 
And dared to proclaim as the voice of God, 
That the bond should be free again! 


Gone !—cut down in the hour of pride, 
When the shadows were flitting fast, 
And the heart of a nation thrilled with joy, 
And the red sea of blood was passed. 
Cold! cold! 
The true heart cold— 
Stilled the pure and the patriot mind, 
That thought not of self, but whose every act 
Was for God—the Union—mankind! 


Our hearts are dumb—our tongues are mute, 
And palsied the strong and brave, 
As the symbols of death are streaming out 
Wherever a flag can wave. 
That flag! that flag! 
That dear old flag! 
Battle-worn and seamed with scars, 
We will use for a holier purpose still, 
And give him a shroud of stars! 


Clothe carth in mourning, the sky in black— 
O sun, cease to brightly shine! 
Weep manhood, weep woman, bow low In tears 
Around Freedom's deserted shrine ! 
And swear! swear! 
By the right hand there, 
Now pulseless, inanimate, low, 
A truer faith to the dear old flag, 
And a sterner wrath on the foe! 








GENUINE DIAMONDS FOUND IN CALIFORNIA.— 
Stones known as California diamonds have been 
used by jewellers during the past ten years, but it is | 
now ascertained that the genuine diamonds are to be | 
found in the mountain streams of that State—a num- | 
ber of these precious stones have been sent to San 
Francisco, and Boston—the only place in the United | 
States where diamonds are polished—and have been 
found to be genuine. Most of these stones were found 
at Cherokee Ravine, in Butte county; several came 


| between happiness and wisdom: he that thinks him- | from North San Juan, Nevada county, and one was 


self the wisest is generally the greatest fool. 


| tound near Placerville. | 


BRILLIANT BALL DRESSES. 

At one of the recent fancy balls in Paris, the Prin- 
cess Anna Murat looked very lovely as a pearl, ina 
lilac and white dress studded all over with pearls. 
The polar star was shadowed forth by a diamond of 
extraordinary size and brilliancy crowning a mag- 
nificent coronet worn on the brow of the Princess 
Yousoupoff; the pink, gray and blue gauzes, all 
spangled with diamond stars, which floated around 
the Russian dame, recalled the bright lights and hues 
ofan Aurora Borealis. The eccentric Austrian Am- 
bassadress transformed herself as far as possible into 
the likeness of a jardiniere ; she was covered with 
flowers of all sorts and colors; even the white silk 
stockings were embroidered in gay silks to represent 
the tools of a gardener. A pretty waiting-woman 
wore a toilet all bedizened with embroidered scis- 
sors, needles, bobbins, etc. Two royal martyrs, 
Marie Antoinette and Marie Stuart, were each re- 
presented by a renowned beauty, adorned as were 
the unfortunate queens on the gala days of their 
short-lived prosperity, in regal habiliments composed 
of gorgeous brocades, covered with the most exquisite 
laces. 


DESPATCH. 

Affected despatch is one of the most dangerous 
things to business thatcan be; it is like that which 
physicians cail predigestion, or hasty digestion; 
which is sure to fillthe body full of crudities, and 
secret seeds of disease; therefore measure not des- 
patch by time of sitting, but by the advancement of 
the business; and as, in races, it is not the large 
stride, or high lift, that makes the speed, so, in busi- 
ness, the keeping close to the matter, and not taking 
of it too much at once, procureth despatch. It is the 
care of some only to come off speedily for the time, 
or to contrive some false periods of business, because 
they may seem men of despatch; but it is one thing 
to abbreviate by contracting, another by cutting off, 
and business so handled at several sittings or meet- 
ings, groweth commonly backward and forward in 
an unsteady manner. We knew a wise man that had 
for a by-word, when he saw men hasten to a con- 
clusion—“ Stay a little, that we may end the sooner.” 








A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says that there is a clock 
at the Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon made 
by soldiers who have just returned from the rebel 
prisons. The main-spring is made from the blade of 
asabre which once belonged to Stonewall Jackson. 
The hands are made of a toasting fork taken from 
the kitchen of Vice President Stephens. The wheels 
are made from the mountains of carriages that be- 
longed to rebels. The pillars holding the frame to- 
gether are made of ramrods, and nearly all the parts 
are taken from some article or other picked up in the 
so-called Southern confederacy. 

OG@P-SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








ENGLISH CARDINALS.—The late Cardinal Wiseman 
was the seventh Englishman who has been elevated 
to the rank of Cardinal since the Reformation; his 
predecessors in this respect having been Cardinal 
Pole, Cardinal Allen, Cardinal Howard, Cardinal 
York, Cardinal Weld, and Cardinal Acton. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publisiers of the FLAG OF OUR UnIon take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make ic the 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of.the highest lit 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Fiaa, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE. 
TRE CAMP, THE CoUNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. . 

Most of the stories published will be 

COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Brest WRITERS in_ the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in cach number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


One copy one year - o # * - - - $4.00 
Two copies one year” = - + - - - 7.50 
four * al eo gt at ae ee 14.00 

Pen. ret > Soe 


1 a ae 
Anda copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

Oa? Tue Frac oF ovr Union and the DoLLaR MontH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLac and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00 ; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLAG, 
Unson, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 

ents. 

(47 Cans4a subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBiisners, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The quict air was all aflame 
With yellowest gold of Ju. 
All through the lengthened 
A rythmic life pulsed thre 
A rose-sweet breath, a perf: 
Whereto our hearts beat lan 








The young oak trees stood st) 
Their silent leaves of gloss, 
Hung pendent on the gracef, 
Flung back the glittering, , 
Tn spears so sharp and emera 
They pierced the eye with tor 


As that amethyst sky of be 
The birds above in listless cu 

Wheeled slowly through th: 
Their notes were clear and ti 
To murmur joy, or soothe a 


Our skiff swung idly on the lake. 
Beneath this smile of July 

The slumbering pond, with | 
Unveiled its dreaming to or 

And in its mystic heart we r 

The loves of all the lily deau 


They did not die, they bloon 
In days and hours like this 
When ail the earth again kn 
And its divine, bewildering 
Its throbbing call through » 
Its life of strange, intense a 


Pond lilies to your hands, m 
To sweeten all your life fo: 

How could my love choose « 
Take this—my gift of gifts 

1 know you love me—else c: «: 

My best and dearest, and sti 
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RILLIANT BALL DRESSES. 
of the recent fancy balls in Paris, the Prin- 
a Murat looked very lovely as a pearl, ina 
white dress studded all over with pearls. 
star was shadowed forth by a diamond of 
‘inary size and brilliancy crowning a mag- 
‘oronet worn on the brow of the Princess 
off; the pink, gray and blue gauzes, all 
| with diamond stars, which floated around 
ian dame, recalled the bright lights and hues 
rora Borealis. The eccentric Austrian Am- 
ss transformed herself as far as possible into 
1ess of a jardiniere ; she was covered with 
f all sorts and colors; even the white silk 
$ were embroidered in gay silks to represent 
of a gardener. A pretty waiting-woman 
toilet all bedizened with embroidered scis- 
edles, bobbins, etc. Two royal martyrs, 
ntoinette and Marie Stuart, were each re- 
d by a renowned beauty, adorned as were 
wrtunate queens on the gala days of their 
ved prosperity, in regal habiliments composed 
ous brocades, covered with the most exquisite 


DESPATCH. 

ed despatch is one of the most dangerous 
‘o business thatcan be; it is like that which 
ns cail predigestion, or hasty digestion; 
s sure to fill the body full of crudities, and 
ceds of disease; therefore measure not des- 
y time of sitting, but by the advancement of 
iness; and as, in races, it is not the large 
w high lift, that makes the speed, so, in busi- 
‘e keeping close to the matter, and not taking 
much at once, procureth despatch. It is the 
some only to come off speedily for the time, 
utrive some false periods of business, because 
1y seem men of despatch; but it is one thing 
sviate by contracting, another by cutting off, 
‘iness so handled at several sittings or meet- 
-oweth commonly backward and forward in 
‘oady manner. We knew a wise man that had 
‘ »-word, when he saw men hasten to a con- 
— Stay a little, that we may end the sooner.” 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 
*hiladelphia Ledger says that there is a clock 
Tnion Volunteer Refreshment Saloon made 

iers who have just returned from the rebel 

The main-spring is made from the blade of 
which once belonged to Stonewall Jackson. 
nds are made of a toasting fork taken from 
hen of Vice President Stephens. The wheels 
le from the mountains of carriages that be- 
to rebels. The pillars holding the frame to- 

wre made of ramrods, and nearly all the parts 
on from some article or other picked up in the 
-d Southern confederacy. 
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SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 

.ctured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 

‘da great convenience by those who see fit to 

It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 

>», keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 

Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 

ut in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 

sage desired. We will supply them at this 

‘r 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
ie receipt of $1.25. 








18H CARDINALS.—The late Cardinal Wiseman 
» seventh Englishman who has been elevated 
rank of Cardinal since the Reformation; his 
ssors in this respect having been Cardinal 
“ardinal Allen, Cardinal Howard, Cardinal 
Cardinal Weld, and Cardinal Acton, 
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ublishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 

enting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 

f og ee, and it will be our constant endeavor 
.c it the 


‘est Literary Family Journal 


- ued in this country. There is as much reading 
in each number as most people can find time to 
‘uring the week, and that, too, of.the highest lit 
necellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
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{not to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
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»f the stories published will be 
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h we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
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mbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


es the Best WRITERS in_ the country, most of 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FOR YOU. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


The quict air was all aflame 

With yellowest gold of July hours; 
All through the lengthened, quict day 

A rythmic life pulsed through the flowers— 
A rose-sweet breath, 'a perfumed rhyme, 
Whereto our hearts beat languid time. 


The young oak trees stood strangely still, 
Their silent leaves of glossy green 
Hung pendent on the graceful stem— 
Flung back the glittering, golden sheen 
In spears so sharp and emerald bright, 
They pierced the eye with too much light. 


The pond was still—as still and smooth 
As that amethyst sky of balm; 
The birds above in listless curves 
Wheeled slowly through this healing calm; 
Their notes were clear and tuned low, 
To murmur joy, or soothe a woe. 


Our skiff swung idly on the lake, 
Beneath this smile of July skies: 

The slumbering pond, with limpid face, 
Unveiled its dreaming to our eyes, 

And in its mystic heart we read 

The loves of all the lily dead. 


They did not die, they bloom anew 
In days and hours like this, 
When ail the earth again knows love, 
And its divine, bewildering bliss— 
Its throbbing call through waters bright, 
Its life of strange, intense delight. 


Pond lilies to your hands, my friend,‘ 
To sweeten all your life for you; 

How could my love choose other gifts ? 
Take this—my gift of gifts to you. 

I know you love me—else could I give 

My best and dearest, and still live? 


wereee 








x 
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ALIVE LOST AND ALIFE WON. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


CHAPTER VII. 


ONLY AN INTERRUPTION. 


HILE Paul was walking 
over the rocks toward the 
beach, Margaret turned 
kindlyto the man near her’ 
She was startled by the 
change in his face. The 
ruddy color was gone, and a 
gray pallor had settled down 
upon it. 

“Why, Ben!” she said, 
quickly, ‘‘ what can I do for 
you? Is anything the mat- 
ter with Kitty?” 

His lips quivered. He 
brushed his rough hand over 
his bearded mouth before he 
answered: 

“Yes, ma’am. There’s somethin’ the matter with 
Kitty. She’s lost the lovin’ heart she used to have; 
she aint the same girl she used to be, goin’ round 
singin’ from mornin’ till night, and lookin’ so innocent 
like, as if she’d never known nothin’ about trouble, 
as she hadn’t. She aint that kind of a girl now, and 
the reason why is ’cause she’s been led away to love 
Vale Amber. And I say curse the man that would 
be villain enough to harm that pretty child. I used 
to know him—we’ve slid on the pond and gone fishin’ 
together, and boy and man I loved him—but now I 
say curse his black eyes and his false heart, that 
couldn’t let alone the innocentest little woman that 
ever promised a man to be true to him.” 

All the while he had been speaking, Margaret had 
been struggling for self-control. The sight of the 
stalwart fellow, shaken by his grief, his good, plain 
face grown ashy pale, his eyes wandering restlessly 
in the bewilderment of his sorrow, the strong hand 
plucking mechanically at the grass beside him, almost 
unnervéd her. 

“‘O Ben, I am sure Vale could never have meant so 
much mischief,” she said, with emotion. 

‘Meant! it’s nothin’ to me what he meant,” broke 
out Ben, fiercely. ‘‘ What he’s done is enough for 
me. She’d a loved me if he’d kept away with his 
smooth tongue and his handsome face. Haven’t I 
known her and loved her ever since she was a little 
toddler, and aint I been a lookin’ forward all the time 
she’s been a growin’ up, and thinkin’ she’d be my 
wife some day? And then Vale Amber comes and 
turns her head with soft speeches, and sets her up till 
she thinks ’taint enough to be an honest man’s wife, 
and gets her to lookin’ down on me—an’ I loved her—” 
he stopped, striving to control himself. 

“But, Ben,” said Margaret, tearfully, ‘must it 
go so far as this? Must it separate you? Kitty is so 
young.” 

“Young or not young, she’s woman enough to 
know her own mind. I don’t want my wife hankerin’ 
after another man, or lookin’ down on her husband. 








If she’d stuck to me, I’d a loved her true as long as I 
lived, but now I don’t want her.” 

A stifled sob closed the sentence. Margaret looked 
at the sturdy figure before her, and her heart over- 
flowed with pity. His honor was just as dear to him 
as if he was a highborn gentleman. 

“T don’t wonder you think so,” she said, gently; 
“and yet, Ben, it is very beautiful to forgive, and, 
perhaps, sometime—” 

He interrupted: ‘‘Who says I haint forgive her?” 
hecried, angrily. ‘I beg your pardon, Miss Margaret. 
I don’t rightly know what I’m sayin’. But it’s no 
use talkin’ about sometime. To-day and to-morrow 
is enough forme. If I can live through them I guess 
the futur’ll take care of itself.” 

What is going to happen to-morrow?” said Mar- 
garet, anxiously. 

“I’m goin’ to sail again, that’s all. Folks needn’t 
say it’s her fault,” he said, the love which was still 
strong and true flashing through his jealous anger. 
“JT should a’ gone afore long, anyway, and staid away 
three years. Only odd’s ’ll be I shan’t bea hankerin’ 
to get home agin—like as I allays was. Yousee, Miss 
Margaret,” and his voice dropped, and a touching 
pathos thrilled through the words, ‘it allays ’peared 
as if she was beckonin’ me home. Many and many’s 
the stormy night in the Pacific, when its seemed as 
though Kitty was a lookin’ at me out o’ the darkness, 
her eyes asmilin’, and her shinin’ hair all blowin 
away from her forrard like it does sometimes, and 
then I’ve been aloft when the ropes was crackin’ and 
the ship jerkin’ about so I could hardly hold on, 
and I’ve prayed that the Lord would keep me safe 
for Kitty’s sake, and he did. But ’twont be so no 
more.” 

“O, I hope it will.” 

He shook his head, drearily, twirling his hat round 
and round in his hands. At last he looked up, with 
eyes in which Margaret could only see a dumb 
misery. 

“Twas goin’ to ask somethin’ of you, Miss Margaret. 
I’m goin’ away, and Kitty aint got no father. Folks 
say Vale Amber thinks a good deal of you. I’ve been 
thinkin’ that if you’d speak to Vale Amber he 
mightn’t go near Kitty again. Some girls can take 
care of themselves, but Kitty aint one of ’em. She’s 
just like a child, and wants somebody to lean on and 
tell her, and coax her like, and—’ Overcome by 
the picture of Kitty’s helplessness he broke into de- 
nunciations of Vale. Margaret stood quite still till 
the tempest of passion was spent. Then she said: 


“T don’t think, Ben, that my cousin Vale is so 
wicked as you seem to believe. Don’t be angry ”’— 
as she saw he was impatient of any defence of the 
man he hated—“‘ no one blames him more than I, but 
you must know that it shocks me to hear you speak 
so, and for my sake—”’ 

“It was for your sake, Miss Margaret, that I come 
to you instead of him.” 

Ben turned his face upon her, and Margaret read 
there a look so fell that she shuddered. But the 
ferocious expression passed in a moment. 

“‘O, Ben, don’t cherish such a feeling—don’t, I en- 
treat you. You have been sorely wronged, I know, 
but try to forgive,” said Margaret, tears of pity and 
horror falling fast. “I'll do all I can,” she added. 
“T'll watch over Kitty as if she were my own little 
sister.” 

Ben gave her hand a strong grasp. 

* God bless you, Miss Margaret. He’s likelier to do 
it for your askin’ than mine, but ’twont do no harm 
to say it. I knew you would—your face never told a 
lie yit.” A momentary flush lighted up his face, but 
it passed, and left the gray pallor that was there be- 
fore. Hestooda moment longer. Then, half-turning, 
he said: ‘‘I s’pose I may as well be goin’, I’ve said 
alll wanted to say. Thank ye, Miss Margaret, and 
good-by.” 

They had walked out of the arbor, and were stroll- 
ing along the path leading to the house. 

Margaret put her white hand in Ben’s rough, sun- 
burnt one. 

*“*Good-by, Ben. You spoke of the future taking 
care of itself. God will take care of it, and do better 
for you than you can do for yourself. Good-by.” 

Ben left her. She was close by the house now, and 
when she was alone stopped and looked back. Down 
on the rocks she could see Paul. A glow swept over 
her face. Must she wait for him? 

“Margaret!” called somebody. Margaret looked 
up. Mrs. St. Ives peeped out from a window over- 
grown with clematis. ‘Mrs. Amber wants you. 
Nobody knows whether white powders or brown are 
due at twelve o’clock. Come and enlighten us.” 
Margaret sighed and went. 

Once in the house there were as many claims upon 
her as if she had been ubiquitous. Mrs. Amber 
wanted her in the parlor, and old Phillis called her 
to the kitchen. With so many thoughts distracting 
her, she was forced to put by her meditations on the 
wonderful thing that had happened during the morn- 
ing. Nobody guessed the meaning of the lovely glow 
on her cheeks and the new light in her eye, and 
Margaret’s sweet secret was all her own. 

By-and-by Vale went away, dinner was over, her 
stepmother comfortably established in the parlor, and 
by that time it was mid-afternoon. The house was 
still. Margaret ran down to the arbor and gathered 
up her German books. There was a great thunder- 
head in the west, splendid in its purple-blackness. 
Would it rain? She took the books up to her room, 
and shut herself in, impatient to be alone. She 
turned over the leaves of the Faust tenderly, because 
he had touched it. Here was the place that lay open 
before her when he began to speak. She remembered 
just how the letters looked at that instant. But the 
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leaf was gone. The old volume was falling to pieces 
she thought, carelessly. And yet she would like to 
see that page. By-and-by she must look for it. 

She sat in a delicious dream, It was too beautiful 
to be true—too strange to be believed. Would he 
come again this afternoon, she wondered? And how 
could she ever tell him? She hid her face in her 
hands, glowing with maiden shame. Then the bliss- 
ful joy of it overcame her. It was too much for her 
tired heart. She cried softly, to herself, warm, happy 
tears. Asweet content came toherat last. Thedear 
dream grew real—not yet altogether familiar, but it 
was growing every moment more so. 

The afternoon sped. The sun whirled down the 
sky, and the gloom under the lindens grew deeper. 
Margaret went down tothe parlor. Mrs. St. Ives was 
there in her glittering dinner dress. She could not 
help noticing the soft light in Margaret’s face. 

“You are growing handsome, my dear. Do you 
know ”—she interrupted herself. A figure was cross- 
ing the garden. “Why, Mr. Barron!” called Mrs. 
St. Ives, from the window. “Are you passing us 
without a word?” He came up to the window,a 
certain fixed resolution in his air. He looked pale 
and stern. ‘ Wont you come in?” 

“No, I thank you. I have business intown. Have 
you any commands?” 

*“*No—O, yes, I should like to send a letter.” 

Mrs. St. Ives made a bustle to find it, and presently 
he was gone. 

Margaret sat asif stunned. All the time he had 
never once glanced at her. Tea was served presently. 
She went through it mechanically, and after it was 
over took her sewing and satdown. Valecame pretty 
soon, quite alone. All the evening there was talking 
and merriment, but Margaret did not bear a word. 
Her thoughts were constantly travelling one round. 
They wondered the next morning why she was so 
pale and wretched, and she had to force a smile, and 
make a plea of headache. Indeed, her head did ache, 
and it was a relief when Mrs. St. Ives sent her up to 
lie down, insisting that she would attend to the din- 
ner; so Margaret submitted to be sprinkled with eau 
de Cologne and scolded for not taking care of herself, 
without saying one word—only turning her face to 
the wall, and listening with strained ears the long 
forenoon for one voice down stairs, one step in the 
hall—for voice and step that did not come. 

Mrs. St. Ives shut Margaret’s door behind her as 
she came out, with the pl t i of hav- 
ing performed a good action. And now it occurred 
to her, while she was in the benevolent mood, why 
not follow up one good deed by another? She knocked 
at Elsie’s door with this intention, and immediately 
entered. 

The girl started up from the seat whereon she was 
sitting, hastily concealed a paper, and faced her, look- 
ing very much disturbed. A frown crossed Mrs. St. 
Ives’s face, yet she smiled pleasantly. 

“« Excuse me, Elsie dear. I never dreamed you had 
any secrets.” 

The flush on Elsie’s face paled a little. She sat 
down again, silently. Mrs. St. Ives came and leaned 
over her tenderly. Something in the strange, beau- 
tiful girl attracted her. 

‘Tl hope you are not angry, my dear.” 

“No!” 

* Because I am afraid I shall make you still more 
angry. I am going to give you a little lecture.” 

“About what?” said Elsie, with some sullenness. 

“About whom, you should say, Elsie. It is Vale 
Amber.” 

Elsie sprang up and confronted her. 

“Spare yourself the trouble, Mrs. St. Ives.” 

“Tt would spare me pin, Elsie, but I owe it to 
you.” 

Elsie glanced around, as if tempted to rush from 
the room, but Mrs. St. Ives held her with her steady 
eyes. 

“T would not speak, my dear, if I did not see in 
you a reflection of my own wayward, wilful self. If 
I tell you a little of my life you will see why I claim 
to have a right tospeak to you. I do not wonder 
that you are attracted by Vale. Such natures as 
yours and mine crave something brilliant and start- 
ling, and when it is combined with manners so 
peculiarly winning as Vale Amber’s, it becomes al- 
most irresistible. I confess that I am singularly 
drawn towards him, though from the first I read his 
character very plainly—read it, Elsie, by the light of 
my own mournful experience. For it was just such 
aman as Vale Amber who wrecked my happiness— 
not only wooing me for my fortune, and afterward 
deserting me, but he robbed me of my child, and 
threw me back helpless upon a desolated life. Elsie, 
you can trust nothing except integrity and simple 
goodness. No woman can safely rest her heart upon 
anything else.” ; 

Elsie was silent and stubborn. Mrs. St. Ives had 
grown very pale while she was speaking, but she had 
preserved her quiet, self-contained manner. She 
went on, her eyes growing humid, and the lines about 
her mouth indicating pain: 

“If I could show you all the misery of my past life, 
Elsie—if I could fully reveal what nothing but my 
compassion for you would have tempted me to even 
partly disclose, you would shrink aghast from the 
future you are promising to yourself. Wont you take 
my experience for your own—learn the lesson anti 
miss the sorrow?” / 

Elsie’s face was hidden, and Mrs. St. Ives heard 
the sound of her lowsobs. She swept noiselessly from 
the room. Elsie’s sobs gradually ceased. She lifted 
up her fuce. It was flushed and dry, and her eyes 
glittered. She rose and walked about the room in 
heragitation. She never thought of questioning Mrs. 








St. Ives’s estimate of Vale. But she had not been 
trained to shrink from contact with evil, had few 
intuitive perceptions of the beauty of goodness, and 
Vale had so concentrated her thoughts upon himself, 
had bound her heart to him by a tie so strong that 
everything else paled away into insignificance before 
her passionate love for him. God and goodness were 
far-off abstractions; Vale was a living personality, 
thrilling her, present or absent, by a sense of his 
power; his kisses clung to her lips—his voice sounde’ 
through all prophecies of evil. Without him heaven 
would be a blank—with him there was nothing that 
would not be endurable.. Every pulse was loyal to 
him; her whole being claimed him and longed for 
him. She never thought of giving him up. She had 
sobbed in a kind of helpless despair while Mrs. St. 
Ives was speaking, impatient at the restraints around 
her—wishing passionately that she could make her 
friends sympathize with her; but there was no thought 
of disloyalty to him. And yet she cried helplessly as 
she walked the floor: 

“O, what am I not giving tohim? God will curse 
him if he is false to me!” 

The words were a prophecy. But she did not know 
it then. Afterwards she remembered them, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
OVER THE MARSHES, 


THERE was rather a silent breakfast at the stone 
house the next day. Vale was restless and anxious. 
Paul Barron grave and abstracted. They were half 
through the meal before either spoke. Then Paul 
said: 

“Vale, I am going to join that party at P——, to go 
out fishing in the harbor. I told Haydon I would 
think of it, and I’ve decided to go.” 

Vale betrayed nosurprise. Atter a minute, he said: 

“You remember that you promised Miss Elsie you 
would perform at her birthday party. What were 
you to be? King Arthur, wasn’t it? You mustn’t 
fail her.” 

“Tt wont matter—you can excuse me. Tell her— 
but, no. I will be back in season; it’s a whole week 
yet.” 

“Shall I drive you over to P——?” asked Vale, 
after a little silence. 

“T will not trouble you, thank yon. I'll run down 
to the station and take the cars. And it’s time I were 
going, if I mean to catch the next train,” and he rose 
in haste. 

“Don’t fail to report to Miss Elsie this day week,” 
said Vale, just as he was going. 

“Miss Elsie may trust me.” 

Vale gave him a sharp look. There was no empha- 
sis on the me, no intimation that the words had any 
hidden meaning. Yetthey made Vale uncomfortable, , 
perhaps b they ted contrasts. 

No doubt Elsie could trust him. So could any 
woman alt her life till death. He would never fail 
her. And Margaret was worthy of him. Of all 
women, she most deserved the infinite rest and peace 
of such a love as Paul would give her. Vale watched 
him out of sight—almost tempted to call him back. 
But he called himself a fool presently. 

“Pshaw! What is to be will be, no matter who 
tries to mar. There’s time enough for them yet;” 
and he sauntered away over the marshes whistling a 
tune. 

In the course of the morning Margaret heard some 
one say that Paul Barron had left town for a week. 
There were questions and answers concerning the 
composition of the fishing party, speculations about 
fair weather and foul, and how it would affeet them ; 
but of this Margaret heard nothing. Paul was gone, 
and without another word toher. That was the hard, 
incomprehensible fact around which her thoughts 
revolved night and day. It was as if the door of 
heaven had been suddenly closed upon her, just as 
she had caught anentrancing glimpse of the glory 
beyond. She had not even the poor comfort of self- 
deception. It was vain to hide her love from herself, 
tor had she not fully acknowledged it in the first flush 
of her happy pride? And then it was hard to break 
down her noble ideal of him. He had seemed so 
noble and true, she had trusted him entirely; now 
to admit that he had acted dishonorably—had sought 
her love perhaps to gratify an ignoble vanity! Mar- 
garet grew white and red at the thought. Her 
womanly pride was shocked—her delicacy sorely hurt. 
She made excuses. It could not be quite so bad as 
that. It must have been a momentaryimpulse. For 
one t he had stepped involuntarily over the 
dividing line between friendship and love. She would 
not have held him bound by that, not for the workl. 
But he might havetold her. He could not have guessed 
how she would suffer. Perhaps he would write. But 
the days went and he did not. 

‘* Heaven help me!” moaned Margaret. “I should 
not make excuses for him constantly if I did not love 
him still. O Paul, Paul! you cannot know how you 
tortureme. You may be fickle or false, but you would 
never have been so cruel.” 

How the week passed Margaret did not know. How 
she should ever meet him again she could not tell. 
Only one thing—she must not let him see her heart. 
Her pride must help her. But perhaps he would 
keep out of her way. Surely shame would make 
him. And thenshe remembered that Elsie depended 
upon him for her birthday festival, and that must 
bring them together. So Margaret dared not look 
forward. ‘I shall live through it somehow,” she 
said, drearily. 

The warm, golden July days passed into the haze 
of August. Margaret went through the daily routine 
of her household duties, as one must, though one’s 
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heartis breaking. The last day of the week came. 
All day at the Amber homestead they were busy as 
bees, Elsie was brilliant and happy. Her luminous 
eyes shone with a gentle light~her cheeks glowed 
with a soft crimson. She flitted gaily from room to 
room, as merry as a bird. 

Margaret looked at her almost in wonder. Itseemed 
so strange thatany one should be gay. But she tried 
with gentle patience to sympathize with her, hiding 
her own sorrow. She grew very tired as night came, 
and was glad to hear Mrs. Amber say that the house 
must be quiet early, or her poor nerves would never 
be able to bear the fatigue of the morrow. Vale went 
from them at dusk, and an hour after the house was 
still. Now Margaret was free to think. The tears 
she had kept back all day might flow. There was 
nobody to see—nobody to pity. But the relief she 
coveted did not come. A dull apathy had settled 
down upon her. 

She was sitting by herself, having almost forgotten 
what was this weight that pressed upon her, when 
she heard a low knock at the front door. She went 
down softly and opened it. A man stood there. She 
could not see his face in the gloom that lay around 
the door, but his sturdy figure was familiar. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Margaret.” 

“O, Ben, isit you? I thought you were at sea by 
this time.” 

“So I should have been, miss, if the ship had sailed 
*cordin’ to promise. But there’s more things fails 
than a woman’s word, and I’ve been waitin’ in New 
York most 0’ the week.” 

He paused. Atanother time Margaret would have 
had some curiosity respecting his errand. She did 
not think of it now. 

“So, Miss Margaret, while I was waitin’ there I 
heerd some news about a friend of yours—bad news 
*twas, for I reckon ’twould puzzle a lawyer to find 
out any good about him—and so, thinks I, Miss Mar- 
garet was good to me, and for her sake I’ll help him 
out of danger. Besides, I had another reason.” 

Margaret had started at his first words. Every- 
thing tended to Paul. It must refer to him, she 
thought, and with a sickening dread at her heart, she 
faltered: 

““Whom do you mean?” 

“Vale Amber!” 

The words were hissed from between his teeth. 
Margaret was relieved yet roused. 

“What is it about Vale? Is it anything that he 
has done?” 

“Likely, Miss Margaret. It looks like a piece of 
villany that he’s like to git brought out in. *T'was all 
by accident I heerd it, in a place, miss, where ’taint 
good for men to go. Howsomever, I went for oncet, 
and I heerd somethin’ about Vale. One on’em said 
as how he must be watched, and folks aint watched, 

* Miss Margaret, untess they’re a’ doin’ mischief. And 
I thought that seein’ you’d been good to me, I’d come 
back and tell you, and you might tip him a wink so 
he could be off.” 

“QO, Ben, you are good—” 

“You needn’t praise me when I don’t desarve it. 
The man thatsaid he must be watched said somethin’ 
too about the p'lice, and a chap come on with me in 
the cars, and stopped here, that looked to meas if 
he was one o’ that sort. Iseen him on the street 
sence dark.” 

“T will go to Vale at once,” said Margaret. ‘‘ Yet— 
what shall I tell him, Ben—your news is so vague.” 

“ Tell him he’s suspected, and that they’re on the 
watch for him. If he’s been up to any diviltry he’ll 
take the hint and go—and if not, there’s only been a 
mistake, and no harm done. And tell him he’d bet- 
ter put the ocean between him and home.” Bendrew 
a long breath, and added, ‘Then Kitty will be safe.” 
Margaret did not notice this. 

She trembled all over. Some danger threatened 
Vale. She must save him. That was all that was 
clear to her. 

“IT must go, Ben. I thank you—a thousand times.” 


“All right, miss. *Twas for your sake [ did it, and 
—Kitty’s.” He turned to go, but, looking back, whis- 
pered, ‘‘ You’d better take somethin’—a basket, may- 
be—for an excuse like.” 

Ben went away, and Margaret went in and equipped 
herself hurriedly for her walk. She stood at the door 
just about to go, when she remembered what Ben 
said. An excuse. O, she would carry old October 
some of the early pears and apples. She went for 
them, and the tall old-fashioned clock in the hall 
struck eight just as she started. 

It was a mile over to the stone house, with houses 
all the way except across the marshes; but the moon 
shone, and it did not occur to her to be timid. She 
hastened along the street, passing people who were 
out enjoying the summer evening, and trying to avoid 
recognition. Her thouglsts were busy, and she had 
reached the house almost before she knew it. And 
there was Vale sitting on the broad, flat rock before 
the door. He threw away his cigar when he saw her 
figure, and came to meet her. 

“Margaret! itis you? Has anything happened?” 

“Not at home.” 

Margaret glanced around. She had not noticed 
that her steps were followed at a distance, and her 
fear was wholly undefined. 

«“ What is it, Margaret?” said Vale, anxiously. 

“Don’t ask now,” she whispered. ‘‘ These pears in 


the basket are for October.” He took the basket trom | 


her hand, and they walked forwardtogether. Reach- 
ing the house, Margaret stepped into the little hall 
and turned to Vale. The moon shone full upon them 
both. 

“Well, little one—what is it that makes you so 


a Something that concerns me, I see.” 


Vale spoke lightly, but his own face was pale and 
working strangely. 

“Ts any one within hearing?” she questioned, 

“Noone. October is dreaming of the sweetheart 
he left in Congo forty years ago, and Romeo is faith- 
ful.” 

“Don’t jest, Vale,” and the tears started to Mar- 
garet’s eyes, “‘ for some danger threatens you—some- 
thing Lam afraid that you have brought upon yourself. 
I was sent to warn you.” 

“Who sent you?” 

Margaret reflected. That was best kept a secret. 
Ben’s message was enough. She repeated it. Ifshe 
had looked in Vale’s face as she spoke, she would 
have seen a malignant look sweep across it—a gleam 
ofswift, momentary ferocity, which in tropical natures 
dies almost as soon as born. But Margaret’s eyes 
were dim with tears, and she did not look, They 
were silent fora time. Then Margaret said, looking up: 

“ What will you do Vale?” 

His face was stern and determined now. 

“Nothing just now. I think I see through it all, 
and in a little while I shall be in a position to put 
them all at defiance.” 

“Not by any wicked means, I hope, Vale!” 

“ That depends, dear, on what kind of a conscience 
amanhas. You know I don’t make any great pre- 
tensions in that line.” 

Margaret was greatly hurt, but she was too weary 
and too unhappy to make any expostulations. And 
what would it avail? She turned away. “ Good- 
night, Vale.” 

He caught her hand and restrained her. 

“Are you going? And I haven’t thanked you.” 

“You need not. There is nothing I would not do 
for you, unless it were wrong.” 

“And yet you—but there’s no good in talking of that. 
Let me go home with you.” 

“T’m afraid it wont be safe, Vale.” He muttered 
an imprecation. ‘“ Besides,” she added, ‘I don’t 
mind going alone, indeed.” 

He released her unwillingly, kissing her hand. 

“Go, then; I wont thank you, but, Margaret, my 
soul—if I have one—blesses you for your goodness.” 

She went away, leaving him upon the steps to watch 
her out of sight. 

But what had changed the night so suddenly? The 
cloud that had hung low in the west when she started 
had risen, and now covered half the sky. The moon’s 
face was obscured, and the few stars put out. Now 
and then red, jagged lines of fire cleft the blackness 
of the cloud, and the distant thunder muttered 

i ly. The at ph was oppressively still; 
sometimes a breath from the sea swept across its 
calm, sultry as the simoon{of the desert. At the left, 
the breakers roared upon the shore; behind, the 
thunder rolled now in heavy volumes. The clouds 
broke up rapidly, for the wind was now risen; they 
rolled before it in angry billows, black with rain or 
red with the lightning. But Margaret was now half 
way across the marshes. She should be sure, she 
thought, to reach home before the storm broke. 

But it grew dark terribly fast. Yet she struggled 
on, trying not to see the lightning that pained her by 
its vividness, shutting her ears to the magnificent 
roll of the thunder. Surely she must be almost across 
the marsh now. There were the lights of the village 
before her. Another ten minutes passed, and then, 
with a curdling fear that seized her and held her 
fast, Margaret stood still. The waves of the sea were 
breaking around her fast. She knew how it was at 
once. She had lost the path in the darkness, wan- 
dered towards the sea, and was now in that part of 
the marshes which was overflowed with every tide. 
And while she stood trying to realize her situation— 
trying to think what was to be done, a great wave 
rushed past her, and falling back almost drew her 
from her foothold. 

The sky was quite black now. The lightning that 
seemed so dreadful a moment ago was all that could 
save her, if, indeed, she could by any possibility be 
saved. Only a little while ago life had looked so dark 
and hopeless, scarcely worth the holding, but nowan 
intense, despairing longing seized her. The cruel 
waves seethed around her, hissed scornfully in her 
ear, flashed their ghastly foam before her eyes. A 
pallid picture rose to affright her—a white, dead face 
gleaming from the glassy water under the cool, gray 
morning! O, must it be real? She shuddered. The 
mighty love of life so strong, so irrepressible in youth, 
surged through all her being. The tide swept in 
very fast. The wind had changed, and blew now 
from off the sea. The pitiless flood rose higher. The 
wind was bringing back the shower which had passed 
eastward. It was Margaret’s only hope, for with it 
came the quick succeeding flashes of white light that 
lit up all the wide landscape and the measureless sea 
with lurid splendor. ° 

She strained her eyes, trying with the eagerness of 
despair to take in the whole of her position at once. 
| “Thank God!” she whispered, at last, and began to 
| retrace her steps. But she was faint and chill; the 
| weariness that had been accumulating the whole 
| week, and had pressed heavily upon her all day, be- 
| sieged her now. She went but slowly—wandering 
| between the flashes of light from the path, and losing 
| herself again. The rain fell in cold sheets, and the 
| voice of the wind and sea were a confused din. Mar- 
| garet began to think it was hopeless, 
| Just then Paul Barron, crossing the marshes: on 
| his way homeward, thought he heard a faint cry for 
|help. He stopped and listened. Was it only the 
| moan of the sea? It came again—a distressed hu- 

man creature pleading for aid. Paul rushed from the 
path,and followed the sound. The crycame no more, 
| and Paul was beginning to think it had been a freak 











of his fancy, when a wide river of white fire streamed 
over his head, and in the swift illumination he saw 
Margaret, standing helpless, her hat thrown off, her 
long, soft hair sweeping about her face. He knew her, 
and his whole heart went out in the sudden burst of 
grateful feeling. It was an easy matter for his cool 
head and keen eyes to find their way back. He sup- 
ported her home, the riotous pulses thrilling at every 
word she spoke. She was quite worn out when thes 
reached the house, and he lifted her in his arms un- 
resisting and carried her in,laying her down upon one 
of the sofas in the parlor. It was dark then, and he 
knew by the helpiess way that her hand dropped from 
his arm that she had fainted. He found a match and 
struck a light. The beautiful face, the dearest face 
in the world to him, was worn and haggard. He 
stooped to her. 

“You are mine now, Margaret, if only for one mo- 
ment. O, my love, my love, could you not have loved 
me W dd 

Was it the passionate, lingering sweetness of the 
kiss upon her lips that aroused her? The amber eyes 
opened, but they were dewy and dim with doubt. 
Paul knew where Mrs. Amber kept her wine. He 
went and brought some. When Margaret’s eyes be- 
came clear she saw him standing by her with a glass 
of the liquid in his hand, its smoky yellow topaz 
sparkling in the light. 

“ Drink!” 

Margaret obeyed. He sat down the glass present- 


ly and said, standing a little way off. “Are you j” 


better?” 

“Much better, thank you.” 

She sat up, twisting back the opulent coils of hair 
all wet with the rain. Was it the fright and fatigue 
that made those sharp lines in her face, that distort- 
ed the sweet mouth, that set the eyes in purple hol- 
lows, he wondered? 

He made some inarticulate exclamation. What did 
she mean by looking up at him in that way—her eyes 
dilated with the anguish and pathos of love—this wo- 
man who had rejected him? He walked away, put 
the glass in its place and came back with a paler, 
sterner face. 

“ How did it happen?” he asked. She told him in 
a few words which she tried very hard to make calm. 

“Tt would not have been so bad if I had not been 
so frightened,” she added. It was a piteous smile 
with which she said it, and it hurt him worse than 
tears would have done. He went away, and stood in 
the shade where he could not see her face. 

“It was fortunate that I came just at that time.” 


Fortunate! how the cold, stinted phrase belied his 
feelings. His whole soul thanked God for the chance 
which enabled him to save her. 

“Can I do anything more for you?” 

The collected, calm tone chilled her. She did not 
guess the white heat that smouldered under it. 

“No, I thank you!” 

“Had I not bett2r call some of the family?” 

“No. It will not be necessary.” 

The gentleness of her manner almost broke down 
his self-control. He was tempted to throw himself 
at her feet and plead his cause anew. But to what 
purpose? If she had even cared to soften her rejec- 
tion of him, she would have granted him the inter- 
view he sought. 

“You must be careful, or a sudden cold may result 
in fever. I hope you will be quite well to-morrow.” 
He was gone. 

Fever! Her face and hands were burning hot. She 
went up stairs and to bed. But not to sleep till the 
night had faded into dawn. The dewy sweetness of 
that kiss was on her lips yet. The memory of it 
thrilled her. 1t comforted her heart so beset by 
doubt. She could not doubt that he loved her. She 
had not caught all his words, but the tender epithets 
had penetrated her dreamy consciousness. She 
would not blame him any more. It was some unto- 
ward fate that separated them. It was a blessing to 
know that. That she could bear. The thought that 
he had been wilfully dishonorable had been intoler- 
able misery. And so at last she fell asleep when the 
sun began to throw his shafts of scarlet tire into the 
chamber, a little light of joy nestling in the heart of 
her sorrow. 

As for Paul, he went away home. He had come 
back to the town determined to shut his heart to her. 
He had put his dream to the test and it had failed. 
He had been defeated where he passionately hoped 
for victory. Well, he could bear even this! Other 
men have had the same and lived through it. He 
meant to come out of the conflict unscarred. He had 
no mind to be driven away by the frown of a woman. 
Until now there had been a stinging anger at the 
bottom of his pain. He saw it now and was ashamed 
of it. It was gone to-night. It was not her fault 
that she did not love him. He had no right to blame 
her. But as he walked along he was angry with 
himself. He was far enough from being cured when 
the clinging of her hair around his face and her 
eyes looking into his own could shake his soul to 
itsdepths. This was love. He knew it now in its 
sharp agony as well as its tender delight, and Pau! 
doubted if, after all, he would have missed the 
knowledge. 

Vale met him at the door, shook hands with him 
heartily, and asked, ‘‘ Did you stop at the Ambers? | 
Did you see Margaret?” 

“Yes, I saw Margaret.” 

“‘She is safe then. Thank Heaven! She was here | 





| of an errand, and I was fool enough to let her go | 


home alone. I went after her though, quite to the | 
house. I must have missed her in some way on my 
return.” 

Paul was silent, and they went into the house. 





CHAPTER IX. 


A NIGHT AND A MORNING. 


the storm, Little rivulets ran along by the pave- 
ments, and every leaf upon the shrubbery and trees 
was set with opal gems. Elsie came to breakfast 
looking radiant, and drank her coftee, and buttered 
the white rolls, as if she were rapt in some happy 
dream of her own. 

“Such a constitution as the child had,” said Mrs. 
Amber. ‘ Now I should be so nervous I shouldn’t 
have slept a wink. And such terrible thunder, too, 
and such blinding lightning! Margaret, did you see 
it?” 

Margaret said that she saw it. 

“T wonder you wasn’t trightened. And yet for all 

it thundered so the air is just as oppressive as ever. 
Dear me! These peculiar electrical states of the at- 
mosphere do affect me so. I shan’t be able to think 
of doing anything ali day,” continued Mrs, Amber, 
plaintively. 
This announcement being no more than was ex- 
pected was received with great calmness, and after 
breakfast, as soon as Mrs. Amber was comfortably es- 
tablished in her rocking-chair, that asylum for inva- 
lidism and indolence, preparations were begun for 
the party. 

The midsummer heats had withered the earlier 
blossoms, but along the brookside the cardinal flower 
still waved its spikes of scarlet flame; the evanescent 
beauty of the rhexia shone in the pastures, and the 
pyrola made the heat of the pine woods fragrant. 
There was the drooping, feathery grace of the soft 
meadow grasses, and the green redundance of the 
clematis, that, lixe the ivy, ‘ not a leaf will grow but 
thinking of a wreath.” Then in the gardens the late 
exotics were in gorgeous bloom; the day lily with its 
angel whiteness and tender fragrance; the amaryllis 
with its cup of fiery splendor, the creamy loveliness 
of the tea-rose; and of the dearer common kinds, the 
late blooming, odorous pinks red as rubies, blue bells 
in whose honey-sweet cup the wild bee hides, the 
yellow sheen of velvety marigolds, and the stately 
pomp of the dahlia. Among these treasures Elsie’s 
fingers were busy all the morning. The wild flowers 
she carelessly tossed over to Margaret, saying: 

“You'll know how to manage those best. Kitty 
Gray sent them in this morning.” 

Margaret took them up gently. Poor Kitty! She 
had seen her but once since that unlucky day, and 
then the pretty, childish face wore such a sad, per- 
plexed expression that Margaret had no heart to 
speak to her of her faelt. 

“ By the way,” continued Elsie, “Kitty ought to 
have been here. We shall need her voice, and [ 
went in to the shop yesterday to speak about it, but 
Dolly said Kitty was going to P— to-day, and could 
not come.” 

“Did she say for what?” asked Margaret. 

“Something about a person who wanted to hear 
her sing, a musical somebody—I dare say you would 
lave known the name, but I didn’t mind, I was so 
vexed that she couldn’t come here,” 

Margaret guessed what it was. 

A Mr. Klenecke whiling away the summer days at 
the shore had accidentally heard the child’s wonder- 
ful voice and fallen in love with it. He had offered 
to introduce her to an opera manager with whom he 
had relations, an? painted her probable success in 
such glowing colors that the family had been quite 
dazzled. This was the last summer, and it might be 
that this season Mr. Klenecke would fulfil his pro- 
mise. But Elsie went on regretting Kitty’s absence, 
until the loveliness of a wreath that she was twining 
made her forget it. 

“*O, Margaret, I do like these red roses so. To me 
a flower is not a flower unless it has some of the 
shades of red in it. A white flower is just a flower 
with the soul gone out of it—no more like a flower 
than a pale statue is like a person.” And Elsie held 
up a long cluster of tea-roses intertwined with 
leaves. 

Margaret looked more at her than at the flowers. 
She was strangely beautiful as she stood there among 
the spoils of the garden—the rich crimson flushing 
through the transparent olive cheek, so delicate yet 
so warm that you hardly knew whether to call it fair 
ox dark, her redundant curls trailing their tawny 
gold along her neck, and her limpid eyes full of a 
soft, starry splendor. Margaret thought how well the 
glorious, tropical flower accorded with her voluptu- 
ous beauty; the fire and the passion of the South 
slumbered in her eyes. Her face suggested to you 
the exuberance of the torrid zones; you dreamed of 
desert sands burning under a brassy sky, the brood- 
ing sultriness of the Indian summer, the languor of 
the tropic nights. Suddenly a voice behind them 
sais, “Ciel!” 

Elsie turned. A wave of crimson swept over cheek 
and brow. Then she arched her pretty brows and a 
smile nestled around the red lips. 

“ Yes, it is very pretty, but is not Margaret’s the 
prettier?” and she laid the vivid roses beside Mar- 
garet’s wild flowers. Vale put his lips to her ear, 
and she glowed more deeply. He came round to 
Margaret and took her work out of her hands. 

“What clumsy, little fingers! I could do better 


| 
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a | 
THERE had been a great thunder shower in the 
night, people said the next day. One of the tall lin- 
dens on the street had been cleft adown its whole 
length and its tough trunk separated into shreds. 
Some boats in the bay had been swept ashore and 
nearly wrecked, and signal guns had been heard from 
a ship in distress. The little community was quite 
excited. Looking from the window, Margaret saw 
knots of men standing at the corners talking about 
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without waiting for an answer 
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‘han that, I am sure. Go away and lie down, mignon, 
and try me.” 

Margaret accepted her dismissal with a smile. To 
lie down was impossible, but at least to be alone 
would be a relief. She went out into the hall and 
there stood Paul Barron. He came towards her at 
once. 

“ Are you any the worse to-day for your adventure 
last night, Miss Amber?” 

His face was quite composed, the Saxon blue eyes 
had a stern-light in them, and the voice never varied 
from itseven monotone. Margaret struggled for her 
self-possession. She knew the hot flush that came to 
her face at sight of him had left it white. Her eyes 
drooped as she answered: 

“Tam quite well to-day, thank you.” 

Not quite well did she look with her wan face and 
weary eyes. He looked at her a moment in silence, 
and then said: 

“ Are your preparations nearly complete?” 

“Almost. I believe though that Elsie has some 
costumes to arrange yet. I think she was wanting 
to see you a little while ago.” 

“Yes. Iwas going to her. I think she was not 
satisfied with King Arthur’s helmet—and, indeed it 
has a rather modern look. The evening will be very 
warm for the entertainment, Miss Amber.” 

“Very sultry indeed. You will find Elsie in the 
dining-room.” 

Paul moved on, thinking that his self-control had 
served him well. He looked into the dining-room. 
Elsie was not there, and the debris of the garden 
spvils lay on the table where she had thrown it. He 
took a new magazine and satdown to wait her return. 

Margaret went into the drawing-room. She stop- 
ped there to think whether that clinging kiss of last 
night was not an illusion. Could this stern, cold man 
have been so moved? She went upstairs by-and-by. 
The still heat of the afternoon brooded in all the 
rooms. Down in the west massive purple clouds lay 
piled upon each other. The sun swam in a golden 
haze, and the whole world was steeped in the hot, 

lumberous atmosphere. Only the sea looked gray 
and cool. Margaret went into her room and began to 
lay out the articles for her own toilet. While she 
was so employed some one came slowly up stairs and 
went into the room next her own. Was it Elsie? 
She called to her. A low, strange voice answered: 


“Don’t disturb me now. Let me rest.” So Mar- 
garet moved about very still and at last went softly 
down stairs. 

Paul Barron was in the parlor alone. He laid down 
his book as she looked in, and Margaret thought that 
he might expect her tocomein. She did so. There 
was no work about, no pretext to employ her hands, 
and she was forced to sit quite idle, steadying her 
voice to speak to him from time to time, and looking 
at him with her straightforward eyes. 

Paul thought he had never seen her so proud and 
reticent. There was the old, stately curve of the 
neck, the royal bearing of the head, the haughty 
droop of her eyes—all their pride intensified and 
heightened, but the Margaret Amber whom he had 
loved, the genial, gentle, tender woman was lost 
forever. 

“* She does not dare to unbend with me,” he thought. 
“She fears I will say something that she must repel. 
But mage need not fear it. I have a great mind to tell 
her so.’ 

Poor Margaret! Though she sat very quietly, con- 
trolled her throbbing pulses, and made her voice even 
and sweet, used the proper phrases though without 
the least idea of what he was talking about, and put 
in her yes and no in the right place. That hour was 
atorture. She was thankful when Elsie’s step on the 
stair gave her an excuse for rising. 

“You wanted to see Elsie. I will speak to her.” 
She got up hastily and passed into the hall. 

“Elsie!” But looking up the next words died on 
her lips. Such a stony face—all its light gone except 
that in the fiery, shining eyes. 

“Why, Elsie, are you ill?” A vivid color leaped to 
her cheeks and burned there, but all the rest of her 
face was deadly pale, and the corners of her mouth 
drooped with an indescribably sad expression. 

“No. I’m not ill.” The voice had a thrilling 
strangeness in all its music. 

Tam sure you must be!” looking at the face when 
the red color within brightened nor faded but burned 
steadily under her eyes. A low laugh rippled from 
Elsie’s lips. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Margaret. If I look ill it is 
because [am so happy. Happy! yes, I think that is 
it. I am sure it is. It is my birthday. Where do 
you suppose I shall be on my next birthday?” And 
without waiting for an answer she passed into the 
parlor, leaving Margaret filled with a vague appre- 
hension. 

The day wore away, and at sunset the clouds in the 
west broke and rolled up in great, dusky billows, 





from her ‘orehead into a knot at the back of her head, 
and falling thence in a bright stream, now more lus- 
trous than the dress over which they flowed. Her pr- 
culiar beauty startled people who had seen her a year 
before, and thought they knew her. Nobody read 
the secret in those eyes, or guessed why the roses 
burned so redly on her cheeks. 

* An elfish-looking creature,” said one young man 
to the girl on hisarm. ‘I should be loth to have her 
face near me—I don’t know as the hundred thousand 
dollars would be any temptation.” 

“Why, Phil Sidney! Elsie Shannon is a beauty. 
She’s divine.” And the blue eyes smiled up into his, 
as if their owner would like to be contradicted. Phil 
Sidney shrugged his shoulders. 

“Granted, but I should prefer a human woman. 
I’m glad she’s not in love with me. It would be like 
being drawn into the maelstrom.” 

* Fie! to quote that old fiction! Well, if Miss Shan- 
non is not material, her fortune is so.” And the two 
strolled on. 

Paul Barron had listened with an amused smile. 
Looking up he caught Elsie’s eye. It beckoned him 
to her. 

* Does the fete please you?” he asked. 

“Yes. Those who have taken the trouble to ap- 
pear in costume have done admirably. You are my 
very ideal ofa courtly Saxon knight.” 

He rewarded her by a stately bow. 

‘Where is Margaret?” she asked, presently. 

Paul noticed her suppressed agitation, saw her bo- 
som heave under the film of lace, and caught the un- 
easy gleam in her eye. 

“Do you want her? Shall I try to find her?” he 
asked. 

“If you please. No! There she is with Vale.” 
Vale came towards them immediately, and Paul 
moved away. Margaret stood where Vale had left 
her. Paul observed her a few minutes unnoticed. 
For all the hauteur of her carriage there was a great 
weariness in her manner. Paul crossed the room to 
her. 

“Let me find you a seat, Miss Margaret.” 

He had offered his arm—it was easier to accept 
than decline, and Margaret let him lead her to a seat 
in the long window that opened on the garden. Then 
he stood by her silently. She forced herself to 
speak. 

“Your masquerade is perfect, Mr. Barron. One 
would hardly know your real self under it.” 


“My real self!” he repeated, somewhat bitterly. 
“ How many of us show our real selves to the world? 
I think you are masquerading to-night.” 

Margaret’s head lifted proudly. 

“I? I have nothing to conceal.” He did not no- 
tice her words, but went on. 

* You look as if you anticipated some further per- 
secution from me. Let me assure you that you need 
not. That dream is over. Fortune is against me, 
and I do not intend to rebel. I should be glad to re- 
turn to our old friendliness.” 

This he said, longing to be at peace with her. If 
he could have known how she misinterpreted it. But 
he could not guess what that lightning flash from the 
beautiful eyes meant. 

“You are quite wrong, Mr. Barron,” she said, 
haughtily. ‘I understand you as well as you can 
wish.” 

The reply was not quite clear, but he said: 

‘We are friends then.” 

“T have no wish to be actively hostile,” with a 
forced smile. 

Paul looked at her. ‘Iam very unfortunate, Miss 
Amber. How can I show you my contrition?” 

“Only by never alluding to the subject again,” she 
said, in a low voice. 

He bowed. “ You shall be obeyed.” 

He left her, and Margaret was more perplexed than 
ever. All the rest of the evening her mind was a 
chaos of speculations. It was the last time for many 
weeks that she had leisure to think of her own af- 
fairs. The trouble that then impended, when it 
came, dwarfed everything beside it. 

The night wore on. The lamps in the garden burnt 
themselves out and died in gloom. The flowers 
drooped and the dead odors lay heavy in the air. 
Margaret went out into the garden; it was almost 
deserted now, for many of the guests had departed, 
and those who remained were gathered around a lady 
who sat at the piano. The subtle sweetness of the 
music floated out into the dusky night. She listened. 
The melody was very delicate and airy, almost joy- 
ous, but a mournful minor strain ran through it all, 
indicating the eternal sorrow that lies at the base of 
our highest joy. 

Suddenly a warm hand clasped hers, and Vale bent 
his head near her with some careless words that were 
half compliment, half jest. She looked up into his 
face. It seemed quite white, and the dark, magnetic 
eyes had a softer power than usual; but that might 





gleaming silver at their edges, all over the sky. There 


but the atmosphere below was still. The old Amber | 
homestead and its grounds began to wear a festal 
air. Colored lamps were hung in the shrubbery, and 
hidden under the vines, and shone like stars from the 
gloom of the lindens; their lights glimmered weirdly 
through the haze. The windows of the house were 
all open, and the muslin curtains hung limp and mo- 
tionless. Within, a pale golden glow filled all the 
rooms, subdued and soft. The house began to be 
quite full by nine o’clock. Another hour, and in had 
overflowed into the garden. People as they came in 
gave more than one look at Elsie as she stood by her 
mother’s side to receive them. She was dressed in 
some silvery shining stuff; her curls gathered away 
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must have been a breeze stirring in that upper air, 


have been the moonlight. 

‘You were very good, little Margaret, to come to 
me the other night,” he said, with that gentleness 
that made him irresistible. 

‘Is the danger past, Vale?” she asked, looking at 
him, anxiously. 

“If not past, so nearly so that I can see to theend,” 
he said,and a smile of triumph flickered in his eyes as 
he spoke. 

* And you can see your way clear before you?” 

“ Yes;” and the smile stirred his lips. 

“T am very glad.” 

“Are you?” He laughed lightly. She looked up 
wondering. 

* Do you doubt it, Vale?” 





‘I don’t doubt your goodness or your interest in 


my miserable self. It’s the one thing I cling to. 
What could tempt you to give me over and execrate 
me, Margaret?” 

“Nothing!” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“T think I am, because you know I have almost al- 
ways seen you at your best, and that is what you | 
might be—what you will be sometime, I hope.” 

He looked eagerly down into the pure face lifted to 
his. 

“Tt would be worse than death to know yon hated 
me, Margaret; and yet, do you know, you ought to.” 

Margaret shivered a little. But she was used to 
his words and shook off her alarm. 

“ Don’t talk so, Vale. That is something that must 
never come between you and me.” 

“Promise me that it shall not—only promise me 
that!” he cried, his voice thrilling with passionate 
entreaty. 

“Why, Vale!” She was greatly startled. 
promise you.” 

He kissed her hand, eagerly. 

“Poor little innocent woman! Do you know to 
what you have pledged yourself?” 

“To have that love and charity for you that God 
has for us all,” said Margaret solemnly, searching his 
face with her eyes. 

There was silence, filled only by the waves of music 
that drifted out from the parlor, the monotonous 
chant of the crickets in the shrubbery, and the leaves 
whispering to themselves far upin the tops of the 
lindens. 

“Well, dear, I must go. Good-night.” 

She put her hand in his and repeated good-night, 
but he did nut go. 

“Margaret, I know a secret. Paul Barron loves 
you.” 

She was silent, but the hand in his trembled un- 
easily. 

** And you love him!” 

“O Vale, is this kind?” Her voice betrayed her 
pain. 

“« He will come to you some day—” She interrupted. 

**No, he will not. You do not know.” 

“He will, dear. Ido know,and I can guess the 
sweetness of the life you will lead together.” He 
stopped, for the even tone was shaken. 

“Now, Margaret, bid me good-by.”’ 

“* Good-by,”’ she said. 

“Say it as if you were never going to see me again. 
Kiss me, Margaret.” 

Margaret hesitated. The remembrance of the night 
in the arbor was a restraint. 

“ Kiss me once, Margaret, for the love of the dear 
old times when I was better than I am now.” 

Margaret’s heart overflowed. He would not be 
refused. 

“For the love of the boy I used to know, Vale.” 

He bent his head for the kiss and held her in his 
arms a moment. 

“T think it would have been better if I had not lost 
my mother, Margaret, darling. When you are happy 
with Paul, try to think kindly of me.” 

The remorseful tenderness in his last look Margaret 
never forgot. She went slowly into the house, think- 
ing how morbid Vale was that night. ‘ He will come 
back to-morrow though,” she said, ‘‘as gay as ever— 
this child of strange extremes.” 

He did not come back to-morrow, and all her lite 
Margaret was thankful for that parting. 

An hour after midnight the house was empty. The 
family came together a moment in the parlor before 
retiring. The unnatural look the house wore still 
made them look strange to each other. 

‘Your roses ate sadly faded, Elsie. 
bed immediately.” 

Elsie replied quietly, and they all separated. An 
hour after, while Margaret was vaguely floating on 
the border of dreamland, some soft lips touched her 
in a long, tender caress. 

“Why, Elsie, not in bed yet? And how cold your 
hands are. Stay with me, Elsie.” 

“No. I only wanted to kiss you good night.” 

Margaret gave back the kiss, and Elsie went away. 

The night went slowly on. A wind crept up from 
the sea and moaned drearily in the trees, and swept 
the clouds steadily before it. The moon dropped out 
of sight in the west, and the stars borrowed her splen- 
dor, and shone with a yellower light. 

When all the house was asleep a small figure stole 
out at the door, and stood a moment under the stars, 
looking up at the old house where her peaceful youth 
had been spent, looking up with a yearning, regret- 
ful tenderness for the true hearts that loved her, and 
then glided down the path, and was lost in the gloom 
under the trees. 

Everybody was late at breakfast the next morning. 
The coffee was cold, and the biscuits grew sodden, 


“Yes,I 


I would go to 


complained Mrs. Amber, sinking back im her chair 
with the air of a martyr to ill usage. Old Phillis col- 
lected her torces. 

“ Biscuit can’t be spected to be kep warm forever, 
missis, nor eggs noder. Folks dat sit up till mornin’ 
oughter take dere breafusde night aforehand,”’ said 
the old woman. 

‘*Here’s a warm biscuit, mother,” said Margaret, 
offering a plate. 

“ Yes, it’s warm but, dear me, how dry it is!” 

“Has anybody seen Elsie?” asked Mrs. St. Ives, in 
order to make a diversion. 

“Poor child! she must be very tired. Phillis, 
hadn’t you better go up to her room and see if she 
wants a cup of coffee sent up?” 

As Mrs. Amber’s command took the form of a sug- 
gestion, Phillis stoutly stood her ground, until she 
caught a look from Margaret. Then she trotted off. 

“1 do think Phillis is getting intolerably saucy,” 
said Mrs. Amber. “I can’t put up with it much 
longer. If you don’t give her warning, Margaret, I 
shall.” 

* But, mother—” Margaret never finished the sen- 
tence for at that moment the old black woman rush- 
ed in, both hands uplifted, and her face expressing 
the utmost amazement and dismay. 

‘De Lord love us, missis, but Miss Elsie aint in 
her chamber, and de bed aint been slep’ in all night.” 

They all started from their seats in terror, and 
Mrs. Amber gave a loud shriek. Margaret ran past 
Phillis, and up stairs to Elsie’s room. 

It was quite true. Elsie was gone! 


LUNAR NAVIGATION. 

Captain Malcolm McCleaver, for fifteen years com- 
mander of a coal drogher hailing from New-Castle- 
upon-Tyne, at length transferred himself and his 
capital to Coburg, in Canada, a port on the north side 
of Lake Ontario, where, purchasing a mite of a 
schooner, the Scotch skipper entered into the trading 
and general freighting business. As the navigation 
of the New Castlers consisted entirely in sailing along 
shore by landmarks from Tyne to the Thames, it was 
nothing that Captain Malcolm McCleaver knew of | 
meridian observations, dead reckoning, traverse sail- 
ing, etc. 

One October evening, just as the full moon came up 
over the “Scotch Bonnet,” away to the eastward of 
Coburg, Captain McCleaver shoved out into the lake 
his Bonny Dundee, bound for Genessee River, over 
on the American side, some eighty miles distant. 
Somebody had told the Scotch navigator that his 
course to the American port was 8.S. W.; but having 
no compass by which to steer, a substitute was made 
of the moon, and these are the instructions Captain 
Malcolm gave to Archie Gordon, his chief mate, sail- 
ing master, and all hands: 

“Noo, Archie—I’ll na be oot muckle the night, as 
I’m na owre weel. Sa, lad, ye’ll steer the Bonny 
Duidee soo0-soo-wist, across this wee bit loch. And 
till guide ye, laddie, ye’ll een ha’ the mune here es 
ye ha’ her the noo—blinkin’ owre the quarter. So 
dinna ye be poukin me, an speerin child’s questions ; 
for ye canna gang astray.” 

Captain Malcolm turned in on a locker and two 
stiff whiskey-toddies, and Archie obeyed orders, sail- 
ing the craft all night by lunar observations, so that 
just at daylight in the morning he was pointing the 
little craft’s nose right in towards the pier she had 
left only twelve hours previously. Having slept off 
his two liquid nightcaps, the captain came on deck, 
and discovering the pier, and light-house, and the 
town beyond—being perhaps a trifle befogged yet— 
slapped Archie on the back, crying out: 

“Weel done, laddie! I did na think ye’t ha 
brought the craft across the loch sasune. I’ll make 
yea braw—” 

“* Bon-n-e-y—Dun-dee-e-e—Ahoye-e-e! Halloa! 
Captain McCleaver!”’ hailed somebody from the pier- 
head. 

“An wha the diel kens Captain McCleaver an the 
Bonny Dundee here in Genessee?”’ called the puzzled 
skipper. 

‘* Genessee-ee-e! you confounded fool! don’t you 
know Coburg ?” 

“TI fash; I think we’re een at hame again. But 
Archie—lad—d’ye ken where’s the mune the noo?” 


TWOFOLD POWER OF OXYGEN. 

Returning to the qualities of oxygen, let us notice 
that it is entirely destitute either of odor or of taste. 
This fact is a matter of common experience, for as 
oxygen exists in a free state in the atmosphere, it 
would there manifest these properties, did they exist. 
We feel at once how essential these negative qualities 
are to our comfort and well-being. Moreover, in its 
ordinary condition, oxygen seems almost devoid of 











and old Phillis’s amiability, never inexhaustible, gave 
way under this unusual draft upon it. 

“De Lord knows I is tankful dat birfdays oon’ : | 
come more dan once a year. 
wuf livin’ if dey did. Den missis she’ll fret if de roe 
is cold, and scold Miss Margery an’ me jes as if ’twas 
our fault. Anyhow I'll gib her a piece o’ my mind,” 
and the old creature replaced all the eatables in the | 
oven again to preserve their warmth. She had gone | 
through this process several times, having withdrawn | 
them every time a sound in the chambers indicated | 
that any one was upon the point of coming down, be- | 
fore anybody appeared. | 

They came straggling in one by one at last. Mar- 
garet first, as usual, the boys cross, as was frequently | 
the case, and Mrs. Amber in a state of collapse, as | 
was inevitable. | 














‘Dear me, Phillis, these biscuits are all cold,” | 


any active properties. And consider oxygen as it ex- 
| ists in the air. Reflect that it bathes the most deli- 
cate animal organism, that it pervades the minutest 
air-passages of the lungs, that it is in contact with 


| all matter—and every substance will seem to bear 


evidence to the fact that oxygen in the state of gas is 
incapable of manifesting any strong chemical force. 
And yet, so tar from oxygen being one of the weak- 
est, it is the strongest of the chemical elements; and 
beneath its apparent mildness there is concealed an 
energy so violent, that, when once thoroughly arous- 
ed, nothing can withstand it. A single spark of fire 
will change the whole character of this element, and 
what was before inert and passive, becomes in an in- 
stant violent and irrepressible. The gentle breeze 
which was waving the corn and funning the browsing 


| herds, becomes the next moment a consnming fire, 
| before which the works of man melt away into air. 
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THISTLEDOWN. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





“ The spring-gowan’s cauld wi’ its happin of snaw.*’ 


WALKING up town througha silent snowfall, Willis 
Jeorgian became aware of a light figure skimming 
along before him which seemed quite independent of 
the laws of gravity. This figure would about reach 
to his shoulder, and might belong to a girl of sixteen 
years, if it were possible for a flesh-and-blood crea- 
ture to move in that manner. It was veiled from 
head to foot in a hooded mantle of the color of a 
snow-bird. Below this showed first a narrow line of 
a fine scarlet robe of some sort; next, occasional 
glimpses of the most exquisite ankles possible or im- 
possible; last, a pair of feet so tiny, so perfect, that 
there could never have been anything like them in 
the world before. 

To say that these feet did not touch the ground 
would not be strictly true; for, looking closely, 
Georgian perceived small dents made in the snow by 
the points of fairy shoes, these dents evidently not 
made from necessity as a means of support or pro- 
gression, but from a whim, as she might have put 
out her finger and left its little print at capricious 
intervals in the downy rim of snow on the park rail- 
ing. Moreover, the creature did not progress in a 
straight line, but floated out around Lilliputian drifts 
that would scarcely have reached a man’s instep, 
described shy half-circles to avoid passers, and zig- 
zaged and Virginia-fenced like a butterfly or a hum- 
ming-bird. 

For the first time since his whole childish being 
had got intoa rosy daze over the story of Cinderella 
and the glass slipper, Georgian was enchanted. He 
forgot his dinner and an expectant lady-love and 
breathlessly followed this will-o’-the-wisp, keeping as 
near as possible, with hands ready to catch her should 
she choose to fly directly up into the air, as seemed 
likely. 

Presently, having followed for wearly a mile, it oc- 
curred to him to get a glimpse of her face. They had 
just reached the corner of an open square as he 
started forward, and at that instant a rollicking gust 
of wind came whirling down the street, caught up 
the fallen snow and tossed it about till the two 
were wrapped in a cloud half dazzle, half dark, and, 
what was better, it snatched the dun-colored mantle 
and blew it open and directly across Georgian’s 
breast. He gota flashing glimpse of a scarlet robe 
fitting closely to the lithe, fine shape, a little milk- 
white hand, with jewelled fingers, stretched to catch 
back the trnant mantle, and, looking higher, Geor- 
gian’s brown eyes met a pair of deep-blue ones, one 
of which was half blinded by a stray silken fellow 
curl that had blown out over it. Moreover, he heard 
the smallest and most musical of pettish exclama- 
tions, which dissolved instantly into as small and 
airy a laugh. 

All this in a twinkling. Before he had well begun 
«‘Fairest Titania!” the uncanny wind ruffled itself 
up, whisked the hat from his head, and flew away 
with it toward a distant tree, with the evident inten- 
tion of hanging it high, if not dry. 

Any gentleman who has seen his hat riding upon 
the wings of the wind can imagine the chase that 
ensued, can understand perfectly well that when at 
length the sable aeronant was restored to its owner’s 
exasperated head, the fairy princess was nowhere to 
be seen. 

There could be no doubt in any reasonable mind, 
that this wind had been raised by some infernal en- 
chantment, for it lasted but ten minutes, and was 
sandwiched in between two perfect, soft-snowing 
tranquillities. 

His disappointment, and the irritating amusement 
with which the passers-by had watched his foot-race, 
sent Georgian home in a state of profound disgust. 
He was absent and short during dinner, and missed 
several remarks of his stately future, who began to 
look at him with tender, troubled glances. He only 
glanced at and forgot to gaze on her as they stood 
in the window after dinner, and watched the golden 


crescent of the new moon sail westerly through thin | 


scuds of white fame toward shores ofrosy cumuli at 
the horizon. 

“The new moon at our right,” said Miss Marian. 
“It isa life-boat, with—see, sucha wake! If you 
throw a wish on board now, when the moon rounds 
out full your wish will drop off fulfilled. Let us 
wish?” 

Georgian smiled to himself, and whispered in his 
own heart, “ May I find my fairy before the new 
moon.” 

No wonder that the Lady Marian was deceived 
when his eyes dropped on her with a new light in 
them. He had often told her that she was the centre 
of all his wishes. 

« But we saw it through glass, which is bad luck,” 
she added. 

“You and I must not believe in bad luck,” he 
said, taking the tapering fingers that for some min- 
utes had rested unperceived on his arm, ‘‘ Now 
come and sing to me?” 

Miss Marian, being a brilliant performer, usually 
selected brilliant music, but now she chose a triste 
little ballad which she sighed out rather than sang. 

It was a pleasure to watch her firm white fingers 
slip over the keys, and a novelty to hear her clear, 
ringing voice so soft and almost faltering. 

Then others came in, and “society” swept aside 
the bit of pathos with its smooth, cool touch. 

That night Georgian dreamed a dream, not about 


his lady-love, asin duty bound, but one that, had she 
known, would have made her dark eyes flash. He 
was chasing a little flying figure through showers of 
meteors, the figure being at once and alternately, 
with that admirable consistency peculiar to dreams, 
a cloudy elf with eyes of blue fire, a large scarlet 
flower, ‘ Berenice’s Hair,” which was golden hair 
with an eye looking through its meshes, and a bijou of 
concentrated human attractions. He followed as she 
floated in upper air, being himself endowed with 
power to rise heavily above the earth at a distance that 
just cleared the chimney-tops. He caught at the 
thing and just missed it by a hair’s-breadth; he en- 
treated her to.tell her name, he wept, and vowed, 
and protested; and, at length, in his despair, was 
about to succumb to the force of gravity and drop to 
earth, when the creature made aswift, winged turn, 
faced him, dazzled him with two starry eyes looking 
through golden mists that might be hair, and said 
in a voice so near that he felt its breath, ‘“‘My name 
is Thistledown.” 

Of course he waked at that. People always do just 
before the crowning moment. 

At the end of a week Georgian had found his fairy, 
after what diligent search, I say not. 

The first moment of discovery was a shock to him; 
but the second thought disclosed the fitness of things. 
Had the enchantress been a lady in his own lofty 
planetary circle, there is no saying what crash of 
worlds might have resulted. Instead of that she 
was a mere social aerolite who was expected to at- 
tract the regards of men, but never by any possibility 
to whisk her gleaming train where the orthodox 
luminaries revolved in proud and serene state. Alas! 
Thistledown was a ballet-dancer! 

No matter how Georgian found her. Artists are 
scintillant, and give out continually some little spark 
to be betray their whereabout. 

Of course he told her of the chase, which she recol- 
lected with pretty mischief and a flitting blush, and 
of the dream, at which she blushed again and 
laughed bewitchingly; and of course he avowed his 
fixed intention of never calling her or thinking of her 
otherwise than Thistledown. 

The girl was more than sixteen, she was twenty, 
and, excepting what grief or wrong might teach her, 
she knew as much as she ever was going to know. 
She was not intellectual, intellect would have been 
as much out of place in her as spectacles on a babe, 
but she had a common sense suited to her needs. 
She knew how to put her money in the bank, could 
not be deceived in the qualities of laces, tulles, tin- 
sels, and such vanities; used to put away her 
diamonds and wear crystals set over foil when on 
provincial boards or among unappreciating people, 
and could sleep like a top. She was not accomplished, 
except as a dancer, but she was deftand dainty with 
fingers and tongue, and could sing songs that suited 
her in a manner that suited the songs. She would 
listen to opera stars as she would watch acrobats 
with wide open eyes, and the same breathless “0, 
gracious!” at the end, but she needed a singing- 
master as little as do the birds. F in alt was to her 
as unapproachable as a fixed star, but to hear her 
warble about the five lines and four spaces, with even 
little ventures below and above, was something ex- 
quisite. Grandeur touched her not. She was not, 
like some women, a magnificent possibility, she was 
acomplete minute. Nature had finished her, body 
and mind, as daintily as she finishes her flowers. 
There was no apparent lack, because she never pre- 
tended nor desired to be other than she was. She 
had one aspiration, and one chateau d’espagne, the 
former, that she might at some time be able to sup- 
| port herself in air for an instant at the climax of her 
| grand pas; and the other that she could have a little 
| white marble villa near Naples with groves of myrtle 
| trees around it; otherwise she was as satisfied as she 

was satisfying. Satisfying, for when she shrugged 
her white shoulders that had dimples in them, or 
| pouted her rosy lip, or patted the toe of her wee 
slipper, or in any other way flouted the sublimities, 
| they sensibly dwindled even in sublime eyes. 





| For several weeks Georgian, seeing her only in her 
| own apartment, and under the care of her cross-eyed 
| dragon of a duenna, shrank from seeing her dance. 
She was so modest and childlike, she welcomed him 
| with such innocent delight, and amused him with 
| such fascinating abandon, that he grew to having an 
angry feeling when contemplating the idea of her 
before a crowd exhibiting herself for their amuse- 
|} ment. She had asked him to go, and had pouted at 
| his refusal, quite at a loss to understand such indif- 
| ference when the whole city was in raptures about 
| her. 
She had been trained for a dancer from her baby- 
hood, and was as pure as an infant in her uncon- 
| sciousness of offence. For, after all, dress is but a 
circumstance of modesty. Doubtless she would have 
| been shocked, had she seen any of the grand ladies 
| who sat in the balcony or dress circle robe or unrobe 
themselves as she did. Her modesty was a sense of 
| titness, 
| Atlength, when she ceased to ask him, Georgian 
| went. Miss Marian had already been and was gra- 
| ciously pleased with “the little sylph,” as she called 


| her. Rumor said that she was as delicate as a dan- | 


| Seuse could be. So Georgian ventured as far as the 
door, where he stood ready for flight,and burning 
with jealous anger. 

Thistledown did not come on tothe stage witha 
bounce to make you wink, then feel glad that she 
had not, apparently, hurt herself. While you waited 
for her, listening tothe piano, the golden cooing of 

| coaxing horns, the wild vines in the scenes far back 
| rustled, and out from their large blossoms slipped a 


little being, so cool, so crisp, with a film of frosty 
silver over her green kirtle, and a large diamond, 
lying like a dew-drop in her hair. Half-laughing 
and wholly languid, a fay just aroused from her 
slumbers, she floated forward on that full, bright 
melody, like a lily leaf on sunrise waters, each posture 
melting so gradually into the next, and all so sphered 
in grace and perfect ease, that you forgot to be aston- 
ished till afterwards. Then a ripple of violins stole 
in, just quickening, just tossing her as languid wave- 
lets toss their spray, then deeper tones swept under- 
neath and caught all in a whirl. 

Her circlings grew quicker and narrower and yet 
more quick, till, instead of one there seemed a score 
of flying figures in a glittering diameter that narrow- 
ed too, and then there was nothing but a whirling 
centre, indistinct, misty, in which Thistledown was 
lost. Then, suddenly, the music made a giddy 
pause and the enchantress stood visible, motionless, 
and smiling, poised and bending from one toe like a 
flower from its stem. It was like the Arabian Nights 
realized. Such quiet after such motion was only 
possible to one whose head was as steady as a bird’s. 
But then it is impossible to describe dancing. 

Later that night, as Thistledown was preparing to 
go to bed, she heard talking in the sittting-room 
where she had left her dragon putting things to rights 
for the night. 

“She sees no one after dancing, and so late,” the 
old woman was saying angrily. 

“But only for a moment. I must and will see her,” 
was the peremptory reply. 

“O Georgian. I'll be out directly!” called a 
laughing voice through a crack in the door. “ Lura, 
you come here this minute.” 

The dragon obeyed sulkily and with many flouts. 

** Now stay here till I come back,” said her mis- 
tress, with unusual decision. 

Georgian stood in the middle of the room when the 
girl came gliding in, humming and repeating the first 
movement of the dance. 

“IT saw you there. Did you likeit? I tried my 
best to please you. I think I never danced so well.” 

“It was witchery! I am enchanted!” he exclaimed, 
clasping both the small hands extended in welcome, 

“T’m so glad. But now you must go away, or 
Lura will make a fuss. She thinks it isn’t proper.” 

“First say that you love me!” he entreated, so 
flushed, so dazed that she looked at him in wonder. 

“Do you love me?” she asked, with sudden gravity, 
looking straight into his eyes. 

“ Better than anything else in the world!” was his 
impassioned answer; and since he believed it at the 
moment, she aiso believed it, and a soft blush of 
delight bathed and brightened her. 

“And I love you,” she whispered. 

Lura rattled the door-latch; and, he clasped her 
for one instant to his heart, then they parted. 

For thirty-six hours Georgian was in an irrespon- 
sible state of mind, at the end of which time, Miss 
Marian, with one potential word, dissolved the 
charm. 

On the second morning, meeting him coming in 
late to breakfast as she was going out, she intimated 
her desire that he would appear in her private parlor 
at ten o’clock. This with a shade of command, and 
more than a shade of coldness. 

Georgian retired to his room to spend the inter- 
vening hour in limbo, which was not a sanctifying 
state in his case. He closed his door softly, feeling 
too guilty and uncertain of results to bang it, then 
fell a fuming. 

“Curse the women! I’m in for it. The tragedy- 
queen ’”’ (it must be owned Marian looked it), ‘has 


warning. Now for inquisition, accusation, and exe- 
cution in a breath. I can’t lie, and I don’t want to 
humble myself, but I mustn’t quarrel with Marian, 
Confound the little yigurante! what did she want to 
be so bewitching for? I believe she tried. She might 
have refused my visits at first. I’m sure I didn’t 
want to get myself into a scrape. Wonder if it’s ten 
yet? Posh! only quarter past nine.” And so on for 
an hour, at the end of which Georgian knocked at his 
lady’s door and was bidden to enter. 

If Miss Marian had entertained any doubts of her 
lover’s dereliction his face would have convicted him. 
He was flushed, and his eyes and lips were unsteady, 
besides that he took great care to sit with his back to 
the light. 

“‘T have to speak to you on an unpleasant subject, 
Willis,” she began, her usually pale cheek reddened 
a little, but her eyes quietly regarding him. ‘ Your 
somewhat excessive appreciation of this new dan- 
seuse, and your visits to her, have attracted an at- 
tention and remark which are extremely mortifying 
to me. I never have and never shall exercise any 
supervision over your movements, but the knowledge 
of this came to me. However much I may approve 
of and sympathize with your admiration of art, I 
most decidedly object to your paying attention to 
artistes in private life. Idesire that you will not 
again visit this girl.” 

Georgian bit his lip. 

“Or cease to visit me,” she added, quietly, the 
color dropping out of her cheek. 

“You can’t imagine I meant any harm, Marian!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Had I believed youto be an unprincipled man, 
Willis,” she said proudly, but with a tender under- 
| tone, I should not have given you the choice of 





| continuing ourengagement. Neitherdo I know any- | 


| thing against this girl. Indeed, I am inclined to 
| believe her a very proper person in her place. Let 


| decision.” 


got the fifth act on to the boards without a word of | 


| us drop the subject when you have told me your 


“Can you doubt that, Marian?” asked Georgian, 
reproachfully, relieved, and half ofa mind to fall in 
love with her again, 

Perhaps, when he had time to think of it, Georgian 
was not altogether pleased with the lofty tone assum- 
ed by his lady-love} and certainly he regretted not 
having left himself one more chance to see his sylph 
and say, at least, good-by. But a promise is a prom- 
ise, and he liked to be true to his spoken, if not to his 
implied word. 

Meantime, Thistledown, in happy unconsclousness 
of her fate, sat before a Psyche-glass twisting her 
corn-silk locks about her fingers, and looking at her- 
self with new eyes. When a loving woman first 
knows herself beloved she feels a great curiosity 
about herself. Is thecharm in eyes? brow—or lips? 
or in the glint and flow of the hair? Where, 0, 
where! 

** O, love's like the dew, it heeds nae where to fa',”* 
she sang éoftly. 

“These silks are like ropes,” cried the dragon’s 
voice from the other room, ‘I must embroider your 
frock with flosses.” 

“Yes, Lura, 

“The fMirest roses fade which none ever pu’, 

(Blaw, blaw, blaw, soft the winds blaw,) 

Through the yellew hinnie hangs frae their red rosy 
mou',"* 

“And how can I trim the bodice unless you see to 
it?” was the next interposition, crossly enough 
spoken. 

*©O, Lura, Lural 


“Ye maun ruffiet i’ the the bosom wi’ a witch-gowan 
flower, 

(The wind wags the rose tap on our castle wa’;) 

Ye maun starch't wi’ the powther of a pink i* the bower, 

(O the teardraps of luve are sweet when they fa’.)"’ 


Chanting which surprising directions for her ward- 
robe, Thistledown came out of her retirement, and 
found the old woman seated in the midst of a gay 
confusion of white and pink gossamer piles, and hold- 
ing in her hand a wide silver cestus that might fit 
her wrist. 

The girl stepped into a chair, took an observation, 
then with a bound alighted on the duenna’s footstool 
without crushing one airy fold. 

‘«Teardraps of luve,’” repeated the other, shaking 
her head. “Ah, you'll have enough of ’em, you 
pretty fool! you'll have enough.” 

“Lura, I dance better every night,” said the girl. 
“T do believe that at some time I shall be able to 
hover above the boards for a moment. I felt last 
night as though I had wings inside of me, and were 
just going to shake them out. If I have wings I 
hope they will be like Ruby’s here,” and she turned 
toa gilded cage in which was perched a petite parrot, 
burnished green, with splashes like blood all over 
him, a gaudy, guilty-looking creature. 

“Ugh!” shivered Lura. 

“Tura,” said the girl, suddenly, “who was my 
mother?” 

““Why, a dancer, child. But don’t talk nonsense. 
Tell me about this bod—” 

‘‘Lura, who was my father?” The question was 
asked earnestly. 

“ Tut, child, don’t be silly!” 

“TI wish to know. Tell me?” 

“‘He was, why, he wasa gentleman.” The old 
woman put a bitter inflection on the last word, 

“Tell me!” was the impatient response. 

Lura looked into the beautiful young face, and 
| tears gathered slowly in her dim eyes. “O girl!” 
she said with suppressed passion, “ beware of gentle- 
men. They want no good of you. Your mother 
withered like a flower because of one of them.” 

The girl grew crimson, then paled. “ Is he living?” 
she whispered. 

“Ah, yes, and he has wife and children, and honors. 
Ah, he lives!’ But Nina died!” 

A knock at the door interrupted them, and opening 
it, the woman received a bouquet of tea-roses, 

“Sweet! sweet!” murmured the girl dropping her 
face into them. ‘He promised to send them.” Then 
the tears rushed forth, and she exclaimed, ‘ My poor 
mother!” 

Lura’s inquisitive eyes had spied, and Lura’s in- 
quisitive fingers had drawn forth a little strip of 
paper from the midst of the flowers. She read it, 
then gave it to her young charge. It contained but 
one word—‘ Good-by.” 

“What does it mean?” asked Thistledown, turn- 
ing pale, 

Lura sat a‘moment without answering, gazing 
straight before her into vacancy, then a sudden passion 
possessed her. She snatched the flowers, tore them 
and threw them into the fire, stamping and almost 
foaming with inarticulate rage. 

It was useless to oppose or interfere with her when 
she was in such a passion, which was seldom, and 
never without cause. Therese looked at hera mo- 
ment, herself standing mute and motionless, then she 
went and laid down on a sofa, resting her pale cheek 
on her hand, and closing her eyes. Lura checked 
herself at the sight, and went to her. 

““O, my beauty!” she sobbed, shaken with mingled 
grief and anger. “ Has your heart got to break 
too?”” 

“T don’t feel very well, Lura,” was the faint an- 
swer. “Please don’t talk tome now. Go on with 
| your work just as you did before.” 

The old woman was wise enough in such matters 
| to let the poor child have her own way. She placed 
| her chair so as to sit with her back to the sofa, and 








| began tumbling over the frail gossamers, as uncon- 
| Selous of the damage she was doing them as were 
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the intent, dreamy eyes that followed her movements. 

“0, fie!” Therese laughed a little at herself, as 
she at length sat up and ran her fingers through her 
tumbled, lovely hair, and astonished Lura with a 
laughing inquiry, ‘ Lura, are we to have no dinner? 
I’m nearly famished!” A small fib kindly intended | 
to comfort and reassure her friend. 

With trembling joy the old woman ordered their 
simple dinner, and though her mistress’s appetite 
scarcely equalled her hopes, the gaiety with which 
she ate that little lifted a load from the faithful at- 
tendant’s heart. But only fora moment. Therese’s 
hasty but careful toilet, and her frequent glances 
toward the clock, betrayed the secret of that sudden 
revival. 

As the hours passed, the blood burned up in that 
young cheek, wavering painfully with every ring of 
the bell, and every step that passed their door, melt- 
ing out over brow and neck if a hand touched the 
latch, or a footstep paused, concentrating again, 
vivid and scarlet, at each disappointment; till with 
the fading daylight the hope and the color faded 
also, but rose again with a new thought. Georgian 
would surely be at the theatre. With this hope she 
revived again. 

That night there was a great excitement at the 
theatre. Mademoiselle Therese was taken ill just as 
she was about to step upon the stage, and could not 
dance. In vain they called and hissed, she would 
not even show herself to them. The manager tried 
to appease them, though evidently himself very 
angry; but the orchestra and some people in the pit 
had seen through a gap under, the curtain a pair of 
little feet passing—feet which there was no mistak- 
ing—and would not believe that their pet could not, 
at least, make her own apologies. Disappointed and 
angry, the audience at length boisterously withdrew. 

Poor Therese had done her best. She had dressed, 
tried some of her steps in the dressing-room, and had 
even swallowed asmall draught of raw brandy, nearly 
strangling herself therewith, but to no purpose. Her 
heart and her limbs were like lead. All the time 
before her eyes was a sight which she had seen on 
her way to the theatre—Georgian, handsome and 
smiling, stepping into the lighted vestibule of a con- 
cert hall with a stately and beautiful lady on his arm. 
At some remark she saw him look down at the lady, 
and her look up, and poor Therese knew that only 
lovers smiled on each other that way. She had 
thought to dance till the last moment, but in 
crossing the stage to take her place, found it im- 
possible. 

“T cannot, Lura—I cannot!” she cried, running to 
her. ‘ You don’t know how heavy I feel. I couldn’t 
stand on one foot without falling.” 

Lura was a host in herself. She faced the manager 
and talked him down—she whisked curious and in- 
trusive people out of the way; she would have gone 
before the curtain had she been allowed, and shaken 
her fist in the faces of the hissing crowd. Not being 
allowed to do this, she called a carriage and took her 
young mistress home in a sort of gloomy triumph. At 
the door Therese slipped away from her. 

“Don’t follow me!” she said, passionately. ‘I will 
come back soon. Don’t follow me!” 

Half an hour later Georgian and his lady came 
home from the concert. They walked slowly, and 
were talking earnestly, but in tones so low that one 
sentence only was plainly audible. Pausing with 
his hand on the latch, Georgian said, earnestly, 
“Promise me then, Marian, that I shall wait no 
longer than till Mayday. We have already been en- 
gaged two years, which is enough.” 

Her reply was inaudible, but his quick exclamation 
of pleasure and thanks sufficiently explained it. 

As the door closed behind them, a small figure, 
closely mufiied in a long cloak, stole out from an 
entrance-way underneath the front steps and ran 
down the street. 

Lura had sat an hour, weeping and angry by turns, 
alternately rocking herself and listening, when the 
door was opened and Therese came and crept into 
her arms before the tire, moaning faintly as she 
dropped her head upon the faithful bosom. The few 
first flakes of a snowstorm were melting on her man- 
tle, and her thin satin slippers and silk stockings, 
which Lura had forgotten in the excitement of leaving 
the theatre, were sodden with snow-water. She 
drew them off, and chafed in her hands the icy baby 
feet, weeping and murmuring words of soothing 
tenderness. 

“O Lura, Lura, what shall I do?” cried the girl, 
dreary and tearless. 

“Wake up your spirits and hate him for a villain!” 
cried Lura, fiercely. 

“Tcan’t think him a villain,” was the reply, ina 
voice so changed, so weary and sad that it wrung her 
listener’s heart. ‘And yet, he’s going to be married 
in two months.” 

“You can have revenge,” said Lura, in a sharp 
whisper, her Italian blood hissing in her tongue and 
flashing in her eyes. 


and she wasn’t so easily held, I tell you. There, lie 
still, child, and I’ll forget it. But, if you will, you can 
meet him in his own circle, go to the houses where he 


goes, be his equal, outshine his wife, and make him 
die of love for you.” 

“ How, Lura?” was the wondering question. 

“Mr. L— is ten times richer and as grand as 
Georgian. He isin love with you, and wants to marry 
you. As his wife, you can walk over this fellow and 
his wife.” 

“ How can you speak of my marrying Mr. L——?” 
cried the girl, indignantly. ‘ Why, I love no one 
but Georgian. WhenI told him that I loved him, 
and he kissed me, I—I felt as though I were married 
tohim. I felt bound, and so I do now. It is wicked 
and a shame to talk of my marrying any one else.” 

“So you'll go about the world dancing and letting 
men make a fool of you,” said Lura, angrily. 

“No man ever made a fool of me, Lura,” said 
Therese, with unconscious dignity. ‘And as to 
dancing, I never can dance again. Iam so heavy— 
so heavy! We've got money enough to live on, and 
we'll goto Venice. I would like tosee the place where 
my mother was born. Besides, Lura, the people hiss- 
ing me so when they had seemed so fond of me, just 
because I couldn’t dance. I thought they would be 
sorry for my being ill; but I almost believe that it was 
only themselves that they cared for, after all.” 

Miss Marian watched her lover closely while they 
listened to the gossip about Mademoiselle Therese. 
Rumor said that the audacious danseuse had given 
up the remaining three nights of her engagement, 
thereby forfeiting the whole pay, had announced her 
intention of leaving the stage, and would return to 
Europe in a fewdays. Nobody could see the girl, her 
dragon doing all the business, and frightening intrud- 
ers out of their wits by her fierceness. 

It was well for Georgian’s self-possession, and for 
his lady’s peace, that he had heard this tale before; 
for it scarcely needed Lura’s look of hate and her 
muttered curse, as she passed him in the street that 
day, to convince him that he was the cause of this 
sudden overset of plans. It is doubtful whether his 
heart or his vanity was more sensibly touched by this 
tribute to his power. For, after all, Georgian really 
preferred Thistledown to Marian, and only decided as 
the world compelled him. Just now he was capable 
of running away with her, and was entirely resolved 
to see her, at least. 

It was not easily effected; but watching his op- 
portunity while Lura was out, he succeeded. To his 
knock a voice which he hardly recognized, asked, “Is 
it Lura?” 

Georgian’s agitation made his ‘‘ Yes”’ so hoarse as 
to deceive the questioner. The door opened, and they 
confronted each other. 

Without knowing it, Therese was avenged, for 
never in his life could Georgian have forgotten the 
change that met his eyes, or the pang that that change 
gave him. 

She stood before him speechless, but waving him 
back with both hands, her face full of fear and en- 
treaty, but so pale, so pathetic, so tender, withal, that 
he could but clasp the dear repelling hands, and 
humble himself tearfully at her feet. 

“Therese, there is no one so dear as you. Say but 
the word, and I’ll leave everything and go with you.” 

“O no, Georgian, no!” she said, sadly, shaking her 
head. “Ihave no right. We must part now.” 

“We must be on board the steamer in an hour,” 
said a harsh voice behind them, and Lura stood in 
the still open door. 

“Yes, Lura; I am ready,” said the girl, faintly. 

To their surprise Lura passed them without another 
word, and went into the inner room for some last 
preparations, while they sat silent, hand in hand, 
watching the minutes fly. Therese spoke but once: 

“Ihave been thinking of it, Georgian, and I see 
that you could not helpit. There is wrong some- 
where, but I don’t know where. Let it pass.” 

Then Lura came in bearing two glasses of wine on 
alittle salver, and placed one before each of them, 
looking only at Therese. “ Drink, child; you need it.” 

Therese took the glass and touched it to her lips, 
but the tears rolled over her cheeks and choked her. 

“Go, Lura,’’she said, setting the glass down scarce- 
ly tasted. ‘Leave us a little while.” 

The woman hesitated, lingered, and finally went. 
When the door had closed on her, Georgian changed 
the glasses. ‘* Let me drink the one that your tears 
fell in, my darling,” he said, and he drained it to the 
bottom. 

“T cannot,” she said, as he offered her the other. 

“You do need it. For my sake take it.” 

Therese took the glass in her hand, leaned for one 
impulsive moment to take the kiss he offered her, then 
drank the wine every drop. 

“*T cannot, cannot leave you, Georgian!” she cried, 
with sudden passion, throwing the glass away, and 
falling into his arms. ‘It breaks my heart!” 

As he clasped her closely to his heart, a quick shiver 
passed through her form, she grew rigid a moment, 
then her head dropped on his should 

“Are you faint, Therese? Speak, dear! Lura!’’ 

The trightened call was scarcely necessary, for the 
old woman had opened the door to look out again, and 
sprang toward them as her mistress’s head drooped. 

“What have you done?” she screamed. ‘The 
glass!—which glass? Therese, you didn’t drink—’, 

Georgian staggered back to the door as Lura caught 
the lifeless form in her arms. 

Lura had not meant that they should change glasses, 
and, taking vengeance in her own hand, found that 
she had grasped not the hilt, but the blade of the 
sword. 

And so poor little Thistledown, without a moment 
of warning, floated out into the great unknown. Let 
us hope that she found the Father more merciful 
than man, 














FREEMASONRY DURING WAR. 

An army officer, a brother Mason relates the fol- 

lowing incident: In the fall of 1864, several squadrons 

of Federal cavalry went out on a raiding expedition 

through one of the most Southern States. The expe- 

dition was ful, pletely so. The enemy had 

fled before it. Artillery had been captured, hun- 

dreds of prisoners, and an indefinite amount of horses, 

mules, etc. The country had been raided successful- 

ly. To the initiated that sentence speaks volumes in 

itself; it means a country has been devastated, plun- 

dered—private property not excepted—a people’s 
feelings aroused to the highest pitch of exasperation, 

ete. Asa general thing, those captured from a raid- 
ing party get but sorry treatment. Well, this suc- 
cessful expedition spoken of had been out seven days, 
and was within one day’s march of its home or camp 
destination, when the enemy, who had been following 
warily, made an attack on the rear of the column, in 
hopes of recapturing some of the plundered booty, 
etc. The attack was soon and easily repulsed, but 
with the loss of one officer and five men to the raid- 
ers, which happened on this wise: A little party of 
six made a dash into the woods after the same num- 
ber of rebels; the chase became exciting; several 
miles of ground had been travelled; when the rebels 
made a stand and showed fight. (The Federal col- 
umn had passed on its route; the six troopers were 
not missed until the next day.) The Union soldiers 
opened on them with carbines and pistols immediate- 
ly, and thereby emptied six rebel saddles; but the 
firing brought more rebel troops to the scene of ac- 
tion. Our little party still fired away, until they saw 
themselves surrounded; then they attempted to re- 
treat to their column; but, alas! ’twas too late; they 
were hemmed in on every side; they were raiders— 
need I say any more? No; my horse threw me from 
the saddle; he was captured—and so wasI. When I 
began to look about me, I found myself between two 
regi ts of Confederate cavalry; I saw no other 
Union prisoners besides myself; I was hooted and 
jeered at; one party rode up to me and demanded 
my arms; another wanted my spurs; another took a 
fancy to my coat and hat; but one who considered 
that coats and hats could be bought with money, 
modestly requested that I should give him something, 
if it was only my Yankee manufactured pocket-book, 
with its contents of greenbacks, as he had heard very 
much about such things, and wished tosee some. His 
wish had to be gratitied, but my wish to see the book 
and its contents again was never gratified. Next 
some one suddenly wished to know what time it was, 
and a special requisition was made for my watch, no 
objection being made to the chain and ornaments at- 
tached. Thus far the privates had their own say; 
then I loudly protested against giving up my watch, 
as it had some masonic engravings upon it, and ma- 
sonic ornaments attached to the chain. While 
pleading for the watch, an officer rode up and over- 
heard a part of the conversation, and understanding 
that 1 was a Mason, took the watch from the trooper 
who had taken it from me, and put it in his own 
pocket, at the same time drawing his revolver and 
declaring that he would take charge of me and my 
property; and as the others seemed to demur at it, 
the officer ordered me to walk ahead of him, at the 
same time telling the men he would defend me with 
his life, and that he was bound to do it. 

That officer was a Mason, and through his instru- 
mentality my life was spared, for I was informed by 
one of the men who helped to strip me (sometime af- 
terwards) that when they had finished plundering 
me, I was to have been taken into the woods and shot, 
as the other prisoners had been. I must here say 
that my watch and chain were returned to me intact. 
Before the officer left me, he put a guard over me, 
with strict orders to bring me safely to their head- 
quarters, while he himself galloped on ahead, and re- 
ported a Federal prisoner coming. Shortly after the 
commanding officer privately gave orders to one of 
his subordinates to take me into the woods and see 
that I was shot. As soon as I understood what dis- 
posal was to be made of me, I very naturally expostu- 
lated upon the unlawfulness of the act about to be 
perpetrated. In doing so, I gesticulated with my 
hand. I happened to have on my finger a ring, with 
the masonic emblem engraved upon it; the officer 
saw it, paused suddenly, and asked me two or three 
masonic questions. I answered him correctly. That 
officer was a Mason also, and when he knew me to be 
one, he couldn’t find it in his heart to execute his or- 
der. His commanding officer was likewise a Mason, 
and when informed by his subordinate that I was a 
brother, my life was not only spared, but inany little 
kind attentions were shown me, and within a short 
time afterwards, through the influence of my South- 
ern masonic brethren, I was paroled and sent within 
our lines. Thus, my brethren, you see, under Divine 
Providence, Masonry saved my life twice, and releas- 
ed me from a long imprisunment, etc. And while in 
prison, many of the brethren visited me, and adminis- 
tered unto my wants; and on my return journey 
through their country, in every town or village I 
stopped, some brother would inquire if any of their 
fraternity were among the prisoners. I being the 
only one, the distinction between myself and the 














other prisoners was marked, as regards the favors I 


received. Thus, my fraters, you can see in my case 
an instance where the divine principle of fraternal 
love and masonic charity mitigated the horrors of 
war, and thereby the more solemnly impressed upon 
my heart and memory the beauty and glory of that 
institution whose pillars have withstood the decay of 
ages, and the convulsions of revolutions, and now 
stand as firm as when the wise king was divinely in- 
spired to institute the order. 


~~ 


MASONRY. 


Masonry is a moral order of enlightened men 
founded on a sublime, rational, and manly piety, and 
pure and active virtue; with the praiseworthy design 
of recalling to our r b 
truths in the midst of the most sociable and innocent 
pleasures, and of promoting, without ostentation or 
hope of reward, the most diffusive benevolence, the 
most generous and extensive philanthropy, and the 
most warm and affectionate brotherly love. The 
members are united together by particular obligations, 
and acquainted by certain signs and tokens preserved 
with inviolable secrecy, from remotest ages. These 
were originally adopted in order to distinguish one 
another with ease and certainty from the rest of the 
world, that impostors might not intrude upon their 
confidence and brotherly affection, nor intercept the 
fruits of their beneticence. They become an univer- 
sal language, which, “ notwithstanding the confusion 
of foreign tongues and the forbidding alienation of 
custom, draws from the heart of a stranger the ac- 
knowledgment of a brother, with all its attending 
endearments.” 

The decorations and symbols of the craft which are 
those of a very common and useful art, and the phra- 
seology, which is borrowed from its higher orders, 
serve to characterize an institution which might just- 
ly claim more noble devices; and at the same time 
are used either as emblems or indications of the sim- 
plest and most important moral truths. It collects 
men of all nations and opini into one amiable and 
per t iation, and binds them by new and 
irrefragable obligations to the discharge of every rel- 
ative and moral duty; and thus becomes the most 
effectual support and brightest ornament of social 
life, and opens a wider channel for the current of be- 
nevolent affections, and a new source of human hap- 
piness. Its laws are reason and equity; its principles 
benevolence and love; and its religion, purity and 
truth. Its intention is peace on earth, and its dispo- 
tion, good-will towards men. 
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EMBLEMS OF FREEMASONRY. 

The letter G, which ornaments the Master’s Lodge, 
is not only expressive of the name of the Grand Ar- 
chitect of the universe, but, also, denotes the science 
of geometry. 

The blazing star, is the emblem of prudence, which 
is one of the emanations of the Deity. It points out 
to Freemasons the path which leads to happiness; 
and is the sure source of self-approbation. 

The three great luminaries, allude to the three ma- 
sonic degrees, and are emblematical of that effulgence 
which should illumine the mind of a Freemason. 

The white apron and gloves, are the badges of that 
innate innocence and purity of soul, which Free- 
masons should always possess. 

The rule, the line, the plumb-line, the square, and 
the compasses, are all emblematical of the conduct 
we should pursue in society :—to observe punctuality 
in all our engagements, faithfully, and religiously 
to discharge those important obligations, which we 
owe to our Lord, and our neighbor; to be upright in 
all our dealings; to hold the scale of justice in equal 
poise; to square our actions by the unerring rule of 
God’s sacred word; to keep within compass and 
bounds, with all mankind; to govern our expenses 
by our income; to curb our sensual appetites, and 
to keep within bounds those unruly passions which 
degrade both the man and the Freemason. 
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ENCAMPMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS.—Templarism 
in Massachusetts is in a tlourishing condition at the 
present time. The Encampments are executing very 
much work, and we believe good work. Several new 
commanderies have received dispensations, among 
which we will name:—Jerusalem, at Fitchburg, E. 
Dana Bancroft, Com.; Winslow Lewis, Salem, Gen. 
Wm. Sutton, Com.; Hugh de Payens, at Melrose, C. 
C. Dame, Com. 

MASONIC KNOWLEDGE.—The Freemason who 
knows the names and understands the application of 
the various tools and implements of the craft, is, to 
be sure, thereby thoroughly furnished to every good 
work; but he, only, who uses and applies them to in- 
tellectual, moral and social edification, is the work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed. 

GONE TO EvropE.—Some prominent Masons have 
recently gone to Europe. Among them we notice the 
names of Brothers Winslow Lewis, Coolidge and 
Alger. We hope they will return with strength, wis- 
dom and beauty, and relate many happy incidents of 
their travels. 

THE LAWS OF MAsSONRY.—The laws of Freema- 
sonry are REASON, and Equity; its principles, BE- 
NEVOLENCE, and LOvE; and its religion, Puntry 
and TRUTH. Its intention is PEACE ON EARTH; and 
its disposition, GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN. 
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It is not to the theatre that it is necessary to go to 
grow tender, it is among the poor and unfortunate; 





who go there to shed tears, drop their own. 


the most interesting . 








“Revenge!” repeated Therese, in terror, shivering 
away from the arms that clasped her, and the hot 
breath thatswept hercheek. ‘‘ Whatdo you mean?” 

For a moment the woman was confused and dis- 
concerted; then she recovered herself with a short 
laugh. 

“ You are half English, child, and the word frightens 
you, but in Venice, in my time, a slighted woman 
didn’t sit down and cry alone. Even your mother, 
whose blood was watered with French, took a stilletto 
to the fine English lord who nade believe marry her, 
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CWritten for The Flag ofonr Union.) 
SONNET. 


BY we. 3 ADRIAN | HU UNTLEY. 

Give me thy love—thy full, deep, earnest love; 

Give me thy love—its truest, tenderest love; 
Let its warm wings brood o'er me as the dove 

Broods o'er the helpless young within her nest. 
O, I would lay me softly in thy heart, 

Forgetting life and all its bitter woes— 
Forgetting death can ever bid us part, 

And in thy love's rapt night find sweet repose! 
I hate the day, its glare, its busy hum; 

Its countless faces meaningless to me; 
Its surface talk, that floats like idle seum 

Above the deeper channel of life's sea: 
All, all I hate—life, death, day, night, each hour— 
That brings not thee to me in all love's first, fond power! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 


No. XVL—OUT OF PRISON. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

A NEw difficulty now arose in the mind of Jupe, 
and for a moment he made no reply to the observa- 
tion of Captain Lee. How was he to give Woodsell 
and Graythern a chance for their liberty, without its 
being known tw all the inmates of the room, and their 
availing themselves of the same oppurtunity? This 
was a difficulty he had not counted upon, and one he 
could not think how to get over. A portion, if not 
all the inmates of the room were awake, and every 
word he should say to Woodsell would be overheard. 
Woodsell arose to his feet when his visitor announced 
who he was, and his heart beat high with hope that 
his coming at that time of night might be to aid him. 
At least his coming alone could mean no harm, and 
he said: 

“What do you want, Jupe?” 

He had to repeat his question before the negro 
made any reply, so flustrated was he at the position 
that he found himself in—a position he had not once 
contemplated, and which he knew not how to get 
over; but the second time the question was asked 
him, he found his tongue. 

“To see you, Massa Woodsell; and I should like to 
talk to you alone somewhere.” 

“That’s impossible, and I think needless, beside. 
Allhere are my friends, and anything you have to 
Say can just as well be said before them as to me 
alone. They know of the great danger that I and 
my friend Graythern are in, and they will do nothing 
to prevent my escape, if that is what you have come 
for.” * 

“‘Dat is for what I hab come, massa, if we can only 
manage it.” 

** You shall have no hindrance from us,’ said Cap- 
tain Lee. ‘As we are prisoners of war, they can 
only starve us to death, and not hang us, as they 
will find a pretext to do by our friends here. Set 
them at liberty, and get them safe off, if you can. 
We'll do what lays in our power to help you.” 

“Massa Woodsell, come here to dis winder with 
me. You come, too, Massa Graythern, ’cause you’ve 
both got to get out here somehow.” 

The two called upon felt their way in the darkness 
to the only window the room contained, and from 
which the light was shut out by the heavy shutters 
fastened upon the outside. Captain Lee and some of 
the men, including Sam Hilton, who was determined 
if anybody made their escape that night, that he 
should go with them, also followed them, being very 
careful not to make any unusual noise, so as to excite 
the suspicion of those in the main apartment that 
something unusual was going on. 

Since the warehouse had been used as a prison for 
Yankee prisoners, the shutters had been firmly bolt- 
ed to their place by strong iron bolts, that came 
through the window-frames, and fastened by nuts 
upon the inside, turned so securely that nothing save 
a strong wrench could move them from their places. 
There were four of these bolts, two upon a side. One 
of these Jupe found by the sense of feeling, and ap- 
plying the wrench, he soon removed it, explaining 
the process at the same time to Woodsell and the 
others. He told them to remove two more of the 
nuts, but not to meddle with the other until he gave 
the signal that he was upon the outside to prevent 
its falling. 

Promising to obey these instructions, and also oth- 
ers as to raising the window, they set to work, while 
Jupe made his way back among the sleeping cap- 
tives, with the same luck in stumbling over them 
as upon his coming. He had been gone longer than 
he had intended, and he was fearful the guard had 
been changed; but he found the same one in his 
place, and somewhat angry at his long absence. 

“Where have you been, and where is the dish you 
went after?” he demanded, as he saw that he came 
forth empty handed. 

* Been hunting arter dat are dish, to be sure, and I 
verily believe dat dem Yankees hab eat it up, for I 
can’t find a sign of it where I left it, and dey all ’clare 
dat dey habn’t seen it.” 

“How did you expect to find it in there in the 





= “y shall hab t to come on eain in a morning, sure, ar- 
ter dat dish,” said Jupe, as he turned away, glad to 
escape the questioning of the guard so easily. 

He went towards the quarters that had been as- 
signed him while he was connected with the prison, 
but as soon as he was out of sight of the guard, he 
turned in another direction, and after making con- 
siderable of a circuit, he came up beneath the walls 
of the warehouse again, on the opposite side. This 
side of the building seemed entirely deserted, there 
being no egress from it except by the windows, which 
the authorities considered too well secured to admit 
of any escape therefrom on the part of the inmates. 
As stealthily as the shadows about him, Jupe passed 
along close to the walls, and at last paused before a 
window at the extreme end of the building. For a 
moment he listened, to make sure there was no one 
prowling about that side of the prison; when assured 
that he was alone, he tapped lightly upon the shut- 
ter, and then waited for an answering response from 
within. 

He had not long to wait. A slight grating noise 
was heard within, then all was still. A minute or so 
elapsed, and then the shutter began to move outward 
slowly, for the bolts that passed through it into the 
wall would not yield readily, and it required consid- 
erable force to draw them. from their places. 

Steadily and firmly Jupe held the shutter, though 
he knew that as yet there was no danger of its 
falling; but he was cautious, and meant to risk noth- 
ing that could by any means ensure success; and 
when it had been so far pushed out as to admit of his 
inserting his fingers between the wall and the shut- 
ter, he pulled outward with all his strength, thus 
lending his mite to those who were working within. 

At last the bolts were drawn out, and Jupe, stag- 
gering under the weight of the shutter, carefully 
lowered it to the ground. When it was noiselessly 
resting there, he looked up, and found that the win- 
dow was full of heads of the captives, eager to get a 
mouthful of the pure air of heaven again, and a look 
out into the world, though all around was shrouded 
in darkness, the stars being mostly obscured, the 
heavens giving unmistakable signs that a storm was 
not far away. 

“ Quick, Massa Woodsell,”’ exclaimed Jupe, eagerly 
reaching up his hand to assist him to descend, as he 
was already in the window. 

Grasping the hand of his humble friend, Woodsell 
sprang down beside him, and a thrill of joy shot 
through his frame, as he felt the cool breath of the 
night fan his brow and realized that he was once 
more on the road to freedom, though it might be 
thronged with danger at every step. 

Graythern was in the window as soon as it was va- 
cated by his friend, and he sprang down to his side, 
without waiting for the help of Jupe. When fairly 
out from his prison, he experienced that same joy 
that agitated the bosom of his friend. When Jupe 
looked up again, he found that the window was occu- 
pied by another, who appeared about to descend. 
Fearing that all would be lost, and trembling for the 
consequences, should the prisoners all escape, he ex- 
claimed: 

“You must go back, sar. ’Spects dat you forgot 
dat you promised me dat you wouldn’t come out;” 
and Jupe placed himself in an attitude as if he would 
prevent the escape of any more of the prisoners. 

“This man must go with us, Jupe; but no others. 
He is in as great danger as either of us, and it would 
be cruel to leave him to his fate. I know that you 
will not refuse, for it cannot bring you into any 
greater danger than you are now in by allowing us 
to escape.” 

“If you say he must go, Massa Woodsell, why, he 
must, dat’s all; but you must be mighty careful, dat’s 
all. Jump down here, massa, quick as eber you 
can.” 

But the man in the window did not evince a deter- 
mination to comply with this invitation. He and 
another were conversing hurriedly together, and at 
last he stepped from the window—not out to them, 
but back into the apartment from which he had come. 

“Are you not coming, Mr. Hilton?” asked Wood- 
sell, as he raised himself so that he could look in at 
the window. 

“No, I have decided to remain with the rest, and 
share their fate, whatever it may be.” 

‘You know what your fate will be, well enough. 
Why wait and meet it?” demanded Graythern, in 
surprise at this movement on the part of Sam Hilton. 

“Mr. Hilton has decided to remain,” said Captain 
Lee. “Place up the shutter as quickly as possible, 
and be on your way to a place of safety. Have no 
care for those that you have left behind, until you 
are safe yourself.” 

“Dat is de better way,” exclaimed Jupe, as he 
grasped the shutter, and raised it to its place. ‘ Fix 
it up as it was before; den de guards will neber know 
how dey got out,” was his injunction. And he add- 
ed, ‘‘ Keep de wrench till morning, and den gib it to 
me when I come wid de breakfast.” 

No audible reply was made to this; the heavy shut- 
ter completely deadening all sound that might come 
from within. The three men, when they found that 
it was firmly in its place, bent their steps out into the 
silent streets. In an angle of a building, where the 
shadows were deeper than elsewhere, they paused for 
a minute, to take leave of their deliverer, to whom 
they owed so much. 

**Spects I’ve made as much out ob dis job as any | 


dark? I should as quick have thought of finding a | expressed his gratitude for the services that had been 
nigger in a dark cellar. Clear out, before the guard | rendered him. ‘Hagar is a likely gal, and is worth | 
is changed, and the officer finds that you have been | at least a thousand, and dat little sum aint made by 


inside here.” 





dis nigger ebry night.” 





one, Massa Woodsell,” said Jupe, after the latter had | Again thanking Jupe for the great service he had 
| rendered them, they took leave of him, and while he 








Woodsell and his companion could not help smiling 
at this view of the matter, as expressed by Jupe. 

“Yes, you have made a good night’s work, Jupe, 
and may you live long with the wife you have won. 
I wish that it was in my power to see Mary before I 
leave the city, but that, I suppose, is impossible. 
When you see her again, tell her she is dearer to me 
than ever, and my love and eternal gratitude is 
hers.” 

Jupe thought for a moment, and then exclaimed, 
eagerly: 

“Why not tell her yourself, Massa Woodsell. 
*Taint more dan midnight now, and you hab got time 
to see her for a minute or two, as well as not, and den 
get out ob de city afore de break ob day.” 

“Do you think it is possible for me to see her to- 
night?” asked Woodsell, eagerly. 

“Tam sure ob dat are. She am up waiting to hear 
how I hab made out, and she and Hagar will ‘joice 
to see us.” 

“Let us go. I must see Mary, if it is possible,” 
exclaimed Woodsell. 

“Tf you can visit her residence without danger, I 
don’t object to your going,” said Graythern; “ but 
we have only a few moments to spare. The further 
we are from this city by daylight, the better it will 
be for us.” 

‘I know that; but if it is possible, I must see her, 
if it is only fora moment. You will not deny me?” 
he added, as if he expected his companion was about 
to offer sSme further objection. 

“No, Woodsell, see her if youcan. Before I leave 
this land again, I shall try and find my wife and 
children, and if you are my companion, I may lead 
you into greater danger than you will me to-night, by 
paying a visit to the residence of Seth Merrill. Lead 
on, Jupe; we are losing precious moments here.” 


Slowly went the moments of the night to the two 
girls, Mary and her companion. In silence they sat 
listening, yet fearing to hear any sound that might 
come from without; yet they knew that any sound 
that might proceed from the prison could not reach 
their ears, unless it was the discharge of fire-arms, 
and they were fearful every moment that such a re- 
port would reach them. As the night wore on, they 
sometimes thought of retiring; but they would shud- 
der at the thought, as they knew that in their pres- 
ent state of mind it would be impossible for them to 
sleep. 

Midnight at last came, and as the last chime of 
the clock died away upon their ears, Mary said: 

“ What would I not give to know whether Reuben 
was safe or not. This suspense will kill me! O Ha- 
gar, what shallI do? What if Jupe fails?” 

“Keep up good courage, missis. Jupe wont run 
into a trap with his eyes open, yet will do all he can 
to set Massa Woodsell at liberty. Hab no fear—’taint 
time for him to come yet.” 

“And he said that he would come, as soon as they 
were at liberty, Hagar?” 

* Yes, missis; and he will come, dat is sure, if all 
am right.” 

Again there was a silence of a few minutes, and 
then Mary said: 

“ Hagar, go to the kitchen, and get me a glass of 
water. I feel thirsty.” 

Hagar arose, and taking a light, departed to do as 
she had been requested. She entered the kitchen, 
and had procured the water, when she was startled 
by a low rap upon the door at the rear of the house. 
Again it was repeated, and this time the startled look 
gave way to one of joy, for she recognized the pecu- 
liar signal of Jupe, and she knew that he, at least, 
was safe. Putting down the water, she hastened to 
the door, and cautiously opened it, to make sure that 
she had not been mistaken. Jupe was standing 
there, and by him two men, whom she did not recog- 
nize at first, but as the light from the lamp fell upon 
the foremost, she gave a cry of joy, for she saw the 
familiar face of Woodsell. Shechecked her gladness 
as well as she was able, until the door was closed be- 
hind them, and then it knew no bounds. As for Jupe, 
he was completely overlooked, yet he did not mind 
the neglect. He was as happy and proud as Hagar, 
for it was by his means that they had been set at 
liberty. 

At last Hagar remembered her mistress, and taking 
up the water, she motioned for Woodsell to softly fol- 
low her. He eagerly obeyed, guided by her to the 
door of the parlor. 

** You have been gone a long time, Hagar,” said 
Mary, as the former opened the door, and advanced 
towards her with the water. 

At that moment her eyes fell upon the form of 
Woodsell behind her, and, with a low cry of joy, she 
sprang towards him, and was clasped in his arms. 
Hagar knew her presence was no longer needed, so 
she went out, and closed the door behind her, leaving 
the lovers alone. Descending to the kitchen, she lis- 
tened to the recital of the night’s adventure, from 
the lips of Jupe, who occupied his time in this man- 
ner, as he could not be very demonstrative in his 
courting, while in the presence of a third person. 

An half-hour went by, and Graythern, becoming 
impatient, was on the point of sending Hagan to warn 
Woodsell how fast the time was passing, when he 
made his appearance, accompanied by Mary. A 
short leave-taking ensued, and then they passed out 
into the street, and into dangers that encompassed 
them on all sides, not knowing what fortune was in 
store for them, or when they should meet again. 








| hastened to his lodgings, they passed along the de- 
serted streets, and before the morning light, the city | 


was far behind them. | 


KING MURAT. 

The most brilliant, and perhaps the unhappiest of 
all butterfly kings, was Joachim Morat, King of Na- 
ples. The dashing swordsman—le beau sabreur of the 
French army—was raised to the throne by Napoleon 
in September, 1808. He governed his people with 
considerable success, as far as his imperious ruler 
would permit him; but Napoleon treated him with a 
contempt which woundod him deeply, nicknaming 
him a “roi de theatre,” and, in allusion to his love of 
dress and pomp, ‘“‘ King Franconi.”” Nevertheless, 
he joined the grand army in the disastrous expedi- 
tion to Russia, and distinguished himself by the most 
brilliant exploits, actually securing a powerful ascen- 
dency over the Cossacks, his enemies, by his extraor- 
dinary heroism. 

He returned to Naples in 1813; and piqued by Na- 
poleon’s indifference to his services, joined the Euro- 
pean alliance against him, England and Austria 
agreeing to recognize his right to the Neapolitan 
throne. But when the emperor escaped from Elba, 
his old admiration for his great brother-in-law re- 
turned, and he resolved to espouse his cause. With 
reckless impetuosity, he put his army in motion, and 
advanced on Tuscany to attack the Austrians; but 
he lacked the abilities of an able commander, and his 
soldiers were deficient in all the qualities that make 
good troops. Defeat followed defeat. Murat fled in 
haste to Naples, endeavored to rouse the people in his 
favor, and, failing, left Naples on the 19th of May, 
and set out for France. He arrived in time to hear of 
the crushing defeat of Waterloo. 

After a series of romantic adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, the unhappy Murat, with a few 
faithful friends, contrived to make their way to Cor- 
sica. Here his popularity was so great that he raised, 
asif by magic, a band of some three hundred re- 
cruits, with whom he resolved to attempt to regain 
his Neapolitan crown. But on the voyage he was 
deserted by part of his little army, and when he 
reached the Italian coast, he found himself opposed 
by a far superior force. His small troop was destroy- 
ed, and he himself arrested. A commission of offi- 
cers was hastily appointed to try him. He refused 
to acknowledge their authority, but they went on 
with their proceedings, unmoved by his remon- 
strances. 

In these last painful hours, le beau sabreur behaved 
with extraordinary composure, and a dignity that in 
his days of prosperity he had seldom manifested. He 
defended his conduct calmly and clearly. ‘I own,” 
he said, “that I thought Ferdinand more humane 
and high-minded. I should have acted very differ- 
ently had our situations been reversed. I entered 
Naples the possessor of twelve millions of francs, and 
after nine years of a government which I did all in 
my power to make a paternal one, I came out of it 
with only two hundred and fifty thousand francs in 
the world. Both in the court and the camp,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘my only object was the national good. I 
employed the public revenues solely for public pur- 
poses; I secured nothing for myself. Now, at this 
hour of my death, I have no other wealth than that 
of my actions. They are all my glory and my conso- 
lation.” 

The t of the ission was “ Death.” 
Murat heard it unmoved. A contessor performed the 
last offices of the Romish church, and at his request, 
the ex-king signed the following declaration: “I de- 
clare that I have done good, as far as it lay in my 
power; and that I die in the arms of the Catholic 
religion.” He wrote, with a steady hand, a farewell 
letter to his wife Caroline, one of Napoleon’s sisters. 
Then he walked with a firm step to the place of exe- 
cution, ascalm and serene as if moving to some grand 
review or triumphal parade. He stvod upright, with 
proud bearing, and his countenance towards the sol- 
diers; and when every preparation was completed, 
fixing his eyes on a cornelian head of his queen, 
which he held in his hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘Save my 
face—aim at my heart!” 








ALMOST A KING. 

Soult, the ablest and most fortunate of Napoleon’s 
marshals, nearly became a butterfly king; though, 
if the faction which proposed to plave the crown of 
Portugal on his head had succeeded, his reign would 
have been abruptly terminated by the Congress of 
Vienna. He was to have assumed the title of 
Nicholas I.; and there is little doubt that the pros- 
perous soldier looked favorably on the project. An 
address to the Portuguese people was published in a 
journal notoriously under his influence, and on giv- 
ing audience to a deputation of Portuguese citizens 
inclined to his faction, he delivered a long harangue 
on the benefits which a French prince could shower 
upon Portugal. ‘As for me,” he added, “I feel the 
gratitude which I ought for your disposition in my 
favor; but it does not depend upon me to answer 
you.” He had, however, so fully relied on a success- 
ful conclusion to the enterprise, that proclamations 
announcing his arrival had already been spread 
abroad. 

It was fortunate for the French conspirators who 
had taken a part in this scheme that they advanced 
no further. One of the marshal’s aides-de-camp was 
summoned to Paris. He was admitted to the empe- 
ror’s presence, and subjected to a tirade of indignant 
reproaches. ‘ Had you gone one step further,” said 
Napoleon, “I would have had you shot.” 

4 








We all need resistance to our errors on every side. 


Woe unto us when all men speak well of us; and woe 
unto us when all men shall give way to us! 
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The World in Miniature. 


AT THE WELL. 

I said, “I have a tale to tell !"’ 

I said it with a blush and sigh; 
We were together at the well, 

Effie, my rustic love. and I; 
Serenely up the cloudless sky, 
The queen moon walked in grace alone; 
And with her cheek and hair o‘erblown 
With light, as with a golden veil, 
She stood and waited for the tale. 


About her little shining head 
A wreath of bright wild flowers she wore; 
Brown, streaked with amber, white and red, 
Their like I oft had seen before, 
Yet did not know that they were fair, 
Until she had them in her hair. 


How tenderly my memory notes 

Each trifle that made my bliss complete ; 

The very way her garment floats 
Around her dainty, twinkling feet; 

And how, betwixt the stones so blue, 

A wild and straggling brier bush grew. 

And how the side against the sun 

Shone with a dozen flowers for one 

Upon the other, in the shade; 

That brier-bush a text I made, 

And preached a sermon very wise, 

And Effie told me with her eyes 

She never heard so sweet a one; 

That we would always live in th’ sun, 

And make our lives on all sides bright: 

And so we have done since that night. 


An old lady in Wilmington, Vt., over ninety years 
of age, lives by herself in a small house, where she 
was put by her son, a wealthy farmer who lives near 
by, and who took his father’s property a few years 
ago on the supposition that he was to take care of 
the old folks. She has had but one dress for summer 
and winter wear for ten years. She has only green 
wood to burn, and corn bread and milk for food, and 
during the severity of last winter was obliged to lie 
in bed most of the time to keep warm. It is a hard 
case. 


A man was disparaging Grant in Sherman’s pres- 
ence, when the latter broke out with, “It wont do, 
sir; it wont do, sir! Grant isa great general! He 
stood by me when I was crazy, and I stood by him 
when he was drunk; and now, sir, we stand by each 
other.” 

The Rich 1 correspondent of the New York 
World remarks :—“ Here is a cheering scale of prices 
for a New York toper to gaze at; it yet hangs behind 
the bar of a saloon which still dispenses the drinks 
for which these sums were paid—plain whiskey, $5; 
best ditto, $10; apple brandy, plain, $5; French 
brandy, $10; milk punch, $10; mint julep, $10; whis- 
key cocktail, $4; French brandy cocktail, $10: French 
julep, $10; whiskey punch, $10.” 

The European steamers are steadily bringing intel- 
ligence of failures on the other side in consequence of 
cotton speculations. The fall of Richmond will cause 
still lower prices in the Liverpool market, and when 
the supply in the South really begins to find its way 
out, a further decline must take place. The losses 
in cotton have been enormous, and a bale is now only 
worth about $200, which ten months ago was selling 
at $800 to $900. 

Mr. Choate once began a political speech at Faneuil 
Hall by saying, “‘Mr. Chairman, you called on me 
last evening to invite me to speak to the Whigs of 
Boston to-night. I told you that under no circum- 
stances could I be present, and, accordingly, here I 
am!” This humorous non sequitur seems to have 
been followed by General Lee in his surrender to 
Grant. He says practically, “I entirely disagree 
with you, General Grant, about the desperateness of 
my situation, and accordingly I give in.” 

The march from Petersburg to Burkesville by 
Grant is considered one of the swittest of the war. 
The distance is fifty-three miles, and the march was 
accomplished in two days and a halt. There have 
been larger marches of small commands, like that of 
General Auger’s brigade, in April, 1862, which in one 
day marched from Catlett’s Station to within sight 
of Fredericksburg, a distance of thirty miles, and 
captured the city next morning before breakfast ; and 
like that of the 93d New York Regiment, which, on 
the way to Gettysburg, marched through deep mud 
thirty-two miles in twelve hours. 





An aristocratle amateur performance was given in 
London, recently, “on behalf of a baronet and family, 
reduced to great poverty.” 

Passing along one of our streets in which the lowest 
sort of wares are sold at the lowest prices to the low- 
est classes, we looked into a store—a dark, dirty, be- 
grimmed den, filled with rags and scraps of iron; in 
fact, a sort of receptacle of decayed refuse of every 
kind—and through the smoky panes of the window 
we read these significant words, ‘‘ Cash paid for con- 
federate bonds.” In other words, here was a good 
market for the rags with which Jetferson Davis has 
been trying to cover the hideous nakedness of the 
rebellion. 

The emperor of Austria having foralong while 
been behindhand in his finances, tries occasionally to 
improve them by means of lotteries. 
ized a banker at Frankfort-on-the-Main to open sub- 
sc1iptions for a new loan on this attractive plan. 


Nearly every negro in Richmond is now seen with | 


a cigar in hismouth. A few weeks ago it would have 
cost him fifteen lashes on the back to indulge in that 
luxury. New masters make new manners. 


He has author- | 


Buch in Hittle. 


Young Major Higginson, at Hilton Head, is about 
to raise a regiment of escaped prisoners from Georgia. 
Mrs. Davis was in such haste to leave Richmond, 
that she left half of her knicknacks. 
Once more the president is urged to issue a procla- 
mation of pardon to the rebels. 
The infamous Libby Prison is now used to hold 
rebels. 
Who is more capable of writing about the Roman 
Cesar than the French Seizer? 
The Western pork, lard and wheat dealers have 
lost heavily by the recent fall in prices. 
There is a General Peacock in our army, and a 
great many peacocks that are not generals. 
The Princess of Wales promises England another 
little prince this summer. 
Illinois has horse insurance companies—against 
thieves. 
The fruits of the religious revival in Detroit are the 
hopeful conversion of fifteen hundred persons. 
The New Yorkers are getting their steamers ready 
for the Southern trade. And Boston? 
Smoking cars have been placed on the New York 
street railroads. 

Mrs. General Grant will attend the Chicago Sani- 
tary Fair. 

The late freshet injured Pennsylvania $10,000,000 
worth. 

Many persons would make gold a god, but gold has 
modestly declined. 

In the recent draft in Baltimore, seventy-one ne- 
groes were drawn. 

Garibaldi’s daughter has named her baby after 
President Lincoln. 

A little boy ten years old shot a girl dead in Hins- 
dale, N. H., recently. 

New shoes and eleven millions of dollars are on 
their way to Sherman’s army. 

A little child died of hydrophobia in Harrisburg, 
Pa., recently. 

Now that the rebel papers are crushed out, what 
shall we do for Yankee abuse? 

Recruiting has been quite lively since Richmond 
was captured. 

The Union forces have captured two thousand can- 
non in less than eight months. 

Valentine Perkins, an ossified man, who has been 
ossifying for forty-one years, died in Ohio, lately. 

The modern Time’un—Stewart, of New York; his 
income is three dollars and a half per minute. 

Mrs. Grant said the general was “a very obstinate 
man.” Perhaps Lee thinks so. 

An anxious query—the color of the first man who 
entered Richmond? 

New York city is preparing for a ‘“‘contraband” 
jubilee. 

John Minor Botts, Jr., is announced to write for 
the Richmond paper. 

A proclamation of pardon is said to be preparing 
in Washington. 

Houses in Boston are scarce and dear. The ad- 
vance in real estate is surprising. 

In a few weeks steamers will leave regularly for 
City Point and Richmond. 

The iron-clad Dictator is pronounced a perfect suc- 
cess. We have once before had such a statement. 

The famous Tredegar iron works of Richmond were 
saved. The owner has made $14,000,000. 

Quite a number of prominent spies have been sent 
to Castle Thunder, in Richmond. 

The “fashions” in Charleston, S. C., are described 
as “antique.” 

Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Grant have been entertained 
in the Richmond white house. 

Gloucester is growing fat over its successful fishing 
business. - 

The Duke de Galliera, a fast young blood in Paris, 
pays a house rent of $360,000 per annum. 

The president has said to foreign nations, treat our 
ships well, or yours will fare badly. 

The legislature has made the 17th of June a legal 
holiday. 

Rebel officers are reported in the streets of Rich- 
mond, as blatant as ever. 

Three thousand Brooklyn navy-yard workmen are 
on a strike for $4 per day. 

About 35,000 men were killed, on both sides, in the 
taking of Richmond. 

The Smithsonian Institute will be rebuilt and made 
fire-proof. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. ed tot peeeadens 
to Miss Mattie S. Davis, both of Jacksonville, 
vy Rev. Mr. Foote, Lieutenant pinata aly eal N. 
Quackenbush, U.S. N., to Miss Maria L. Howe. 
Vv Dr. Eddy, Mr. George Newcomb, of. Salem, to 
Miss Esther Ham, of Marblehead. 
By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Horace B. Fuller to Miss Mary 
Frances Horto 
tw arbtarees Mr. George W. Mitchell, 6f Weymouth, 
to Miss Mary O. Underwood. 
At Brooklyn, by Rev. Mr. Cuyler, Mr. William Cheney 
to Miss Addie C, Norton, both of Charlestown. 











Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Eé Mr. Edward H. Dunnels, A Mrs. Martha 
H. Saunders, 66; Captain Thomas K. Roc 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah P. Walker, ‘. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Hannah R. Burgess. 

At Dorcheste r, Mr. George B. Palmer, 25. 








| 


At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Pl exannan Ransom, 47. 

At Medford, Mr. Daniel A. Taylor, 

At Salem, Mr. Samuel Mg ebb, Ae Mrs. Margaret Cook, 
96; Mrs. Lydia Richards, 3 

At Newburyport, Serge me Joseph W. Lunt, 28. 

At Acushnet, Mrs. Parnal Morse, 75. 

At Townsend, Mrs. Eunice Wright, 84. 


Che PHouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Lamb. 

Lamb is usually sold by the butcher in quarters. 
The fore-quarter includes the shoulder, neck and 
breast; the hind-quarter, the leg and loin. Lamb 
may be roasted, stewed, hashed, fried, boiled, or be 
made into pie. Lamb may be baked in a hot oven 
nearly equal to a roast. 





Fore-quarter of Lamb, roasted. 

This is the favorite, and indeed the best joint. Do 
not put it too near the fire at first; when it gets 
heated, baste it well; the fire should be quick, clear, 
but not fierce; the usual weight of a fore-quarter is 
between nine and eleven pounds; it will take two 
hours; when it is done, separate the shoulder from 
the ribs; but before it is quite taken off, lay under a 
large lump of butter; squeeze a lemon, and season 
with pepper and salt; let it remain long enough to 
quite melt the butter; then remove the shoulder, and 
lay it on another dish. 

To roast a Leg of Lamb. 

Let it roast gradually, and commence a distance 
from the fire; a leg of five pounds will take an hour 
and a quarter; one of six pounds, will take an hour 
and a half. 





Ventilation of Houses. 

The great attention paid to making houses close 
and warm, though apparently well adapted to the 
comfort of the inhabitants, is by no means favorable 
to the health, unless care be taken every day to admit 
fresh air by the windows. Sometimes it may be 
proper to make use of what is called pumping the 
room, or moving the door backward and forward for 
some minutes together. The practice of making the 
beds early in the day, however it may suit conven- 
ience or delicacy, is doubtless improper. It would be 
much better to turn them down, and expose them to 
the influence of the air admitted by the windows. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Flowering Thorn, 

There are several species of this early and profuse 
flowering shrub, and one variety, the C. pyracantha, 
retains its foliage during the winter. Most of the 
flowers are white, appearing in clusters in May, but 
the C. oryacantha, or hawthorn, has single red, 
double red, and double white flowers. This and some 
other species attain the size of small trees when grow- 
ing alone, and are much used for hedges, especially 
in England. 








Changeable Hydrangea. 

This is not perfectly hardy, even in this latitude, 
but is so showy a plant that it well repays putting a 
little straw or evergreen boughs about in winter. It 
is a low-growing shrub with broad leaves, and the 
large clusters of flowers are nearly white when they 
first open in July, changing successively to a rose, 
pink and violet color, extending into August. 





Tree Box and Dwarf Box. 

These are both desirable broad-leaved evergreens. 
The former grows toa height of four and even six 
feet, and is sometimes pruned or sheared into fanciful 
shapes. The latter is a fine edging or border plant 
in common use. Neither of them flower, and, to 
some persons, the odor is objectionable. 





Dwarf double-flowering Almond. 


double rose-like flowers covering the shoots before 
the leaves start in the spring, of most easy culture 
and every way desirable; blooming in May. 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(a The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 











THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 





! 
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TERMS—§1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 


A pretty low-growing shrub, bearing a profusion of 


B RI LLIANT NO VELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, pos!-pard, for one dollar. 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
vid Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HU ee or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L, AIKE 

ONE-EYED SAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AvusT’ 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: on be | Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERR 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: ak The Mysterious 
an bone By Joun B. WiLuiaxs, M. D. 





MG ER: or, Kalph Singleton’s Protege. A 

Tale a Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 

THE ae teams foe Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AustTIn C. Burk 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: The M oe of 
Alburn Hall. A ‘Tale of ord England. Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
a Story ofthe War. By Darivs Cos 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson, 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl a — Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GeorGE L. A 

Tee SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. By L1EUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Beir of Moteombe. A 

Tale of Enylish Life. By D: . H. RoBinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, cuatiens on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

td SEA LARK: or, ue uadroon of Louisiana. 

A Tale of the Land and Sea y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVanus Coss, JR 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C, BuRDICK 

THE SEA LION: or, aoe Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoB 

THE WITCH OF THE Ww AVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE 

E ateur: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Po 

WHITE MAND: or The a Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nev BuNTLIN 

MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By . H. Rosinson. 

mee oront CHILDREN: or, The Light-Reeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

= REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 

R. J. H. ROBINSON. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, : Dingle the Back- 
wooisman, By LIEUTENANT Mt 

THE TEXAN CRUMER: or, pace the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoB, JR. 





E GREEK ADVE NTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRaY. 


RLANDO CHESTER: nye The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
Say" FOR SALE af ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN “CENT ‘NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every méhth, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.-THE GOLDEN oy ry The Priva- 

weer of 1976. By Sy_vanvus Co 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROV ER: “or, "The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SYLvanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
anid his League. By Sy_tvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIson. 

No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: or, The of the 

Mystie Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY RE. 


No. %7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Com 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By & Cc. RP 
JERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr 

No. 10.—BEN ren pall or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, J 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia, By James F. Firts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sy_tvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 





aerne, of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 

*OORE. 

He 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas. 
. 8. GOODWIN 


oa 15,—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGT 

No. 16.—-THE VOLU NTEER: ms The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The p Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvs Coss 

No. 18.-THE CHANGE LING + or, the False 
Heir. By Mrs. Caro.ine On 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mel), post-paid, 

upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Addr 

ELLICTT, TEOMES & TALBOT, Felines 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Selected for The Flag of our Union,) 


BABY LOUISE. 


I'm in love with you, baby Louise! 

With your silken hair and your soft, blue eyes, 

And the dreamy wisdom that in them lies, 

And the faint, sweet smiles you brought from the skies— 
God's sunshine, baby Louise. 


When you fold your hands, baby Louise, 

Your hands like a fairy's, so tiny and fair, 

With a pretty, innocent, saint-like air, 

Are you trying to think of some angel-taught prayer 
You learned above, baby Louise ? 


I'm in love with you, baby Louise! 
Why! you never raise your beautiful head! 
Some day, little one, your cheek will grow red 
With a flush of delight to hear the words said, 

“TI love you,”’ baby Louise. 


Do you hear me, baby Louise? 
I have sung your praises for nearly an hour, 
And your lashes keep drooping lower and lower, 
And—you 're gone to sleep like a weary flower, 
Ungrateful baby Louise! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Young Folks’ Club. 


NINTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


THE MAY PARTY. 

“Tus evening,” said Fanny Tompkins, “I will 
read to the Club a story of a May Party. Some of 
the incidents are drawn from actual experience, and 
as I enjoyed myself so much when on a similar party 
a few years since, I feel sure that you will be interest- 
ed in an account of it, worked up into the form of a 
story. So here it is:” 

“Hurrah! Mother, to-morrow is the first of May, 
and we are going Maying,” said Charlie Shannon, 
running into the supper-room, accompanied by his 
younger brother George. 

“Yes, mother,” said George, ‘‘all the boys and 
girls of Clover Hill School are going, and Walnut 
Hill is the place chosen. Can we go, mother?” 

“Who is going to take care of you?” asked Mrs. 
Shannon. 

“Take care of us?” repeated Charlie, laughing. 
“Why, I am fifteen years old.” 

“AndIam ten; that makes twenty-five,” added 
George, who had recently commenced Colburn’s First 
Part; “ but Mr. Stetson will go with us, and I sup- 
pose he will take care of the girls.” 

Mrs. Shannon was satisfied, when she heard that 
Mr. Stetson was going; he was the teacher of Clover 
Hill Seminary, and p 1 the confidence of his 
pupils’ parents, and the respect and affection of the 
pupils themselves. So the boys received permission 
to go, much to their delight. 

“Thank you, mother,” said Charlie; “and now 
what shall we take?” 

“Take your seats at the table, if you please, and 
eat your supper,” said their mother, good-naturedly. 

“‘T mean, what shall we take to the Mayday pic- 
nic? Each scholar is to carry something, and we are 
to have a breakfast in the woods: Henry Turner is 
going to carry a box of oranges and some pine-ap- 
ples; but then you see his father keeps a fruit store, 
and he has what he wants. I wish my father kept a 
fruit store,” said Charles, earnestly. 

“YT had rather he would keep a bookstore,” said 
George. 

Mr. Shannon arrived home at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, and both the boys ran exultingly to meet 
him, and he entered the room with one holding by 
each hand. George ran to the closet for his slippers 
and bootjack, and Charlie took his coat, and exchang- 
edit for a nice warm dressing-gown. Supper was 
soon on the table, and after all were helped, Mr. 
Shannon asked his usual question. 

“ Well, boys, what’s been going on to-day?” 

Both Charlie and George commenced talking to- 
gether, and the consequence was their father was 
completely confused, and could make nothing out of 

what they were saying. 

“Stop a moment, my sons,” said he. They obeyed 
promptly. ‘Now, one commence at a time; and as 
Charles is older than you, George, I will hear him 
first.” 

George submitted with a good grace, for he had 
been early taught obedience, and he found that he 
never lost by it, but on the contrary was invariably 
the gainer. Charles then informed his father of Mr. 
Stetson’s plan, and was pleased to find that his father 
not only approved of it, but told his sons he would 
try and join them during the day, and return with 
the party. George was delighted with this idea, and 
thanked his father heartily; then, looking at his 
mother, he said: 

“ You haven’t told us yet, mother, what you could 
give us to carry for the breakfast.” 

“I cannot think, now,” replied his mother; “ but 
I will prepare a basket for you, and have it ready in 
the morning. What time does the party start?” 

“ Half-past four.” 

“That is very early; you will have to be up before 
four to be ready. Shall I tell Ann to call you when 
she goes down?” said Mrs. Shannon. 





“ Did he say how hard he would pull?” asked his 
father; “because it is not a very pleasant mode of 
being waked in the morning, and I am afraid it would 
destroy your good nature for the day. I can propose 
a better plan than that: tie the string around your 
pillow, and then when Tommy pulls, it will waken 
you, without causing any pain.” 

“So I will, father; I never thought of that way,” 
said Charlie. . 

After supper was over, the boys were advised to go 
to bed early, if they wished to rise early; so they 
kissed their father and mother, bade them good-night, 
and went to their chamber. Charlie tied a stout piece 
of twine around his pillow, and fastening a nail to 
the other end to keep the string from blowing, he laid 
down, and was soon asleep. 

But Georgie was not quite so sleepy, and as he lay 
on the bed, thinking of the good time the morrow 
promised, he happened to think of Charlie’s waking- 
up apparatus, and the idea popped into his head that 
he would like to try the effect of it; so he reached his 
hand over, and catching hold of the string, gave it a 
tremendous jerk, pulling the pillow half out of bed, 
and instantly waking his brother, who very naturally 
thought it was the signal to rise; so he jumped out 
of bed, singing out, “All right, Tommy—I’ll be right 
down. Hi Sah!” and commenced searching for his 
shoes and stockings. It then occurred to him for the 
first time, that it was rather dark for four o’clock in 
the morning, so he went to the window, and looked 
out. He saw lights in all the neighbors’ houses, and 
the street in front of his own house was bright with 
the light from the parlor windows, so he knew his 


‘| father and mother had not gone to bed. He did not 


know what to make of it, and he determined to ask 
George. Meanwhile his brother had kept perfectly 
still, and crammed a large part of the sheet into his 
mouth, to keep from laughing. When Charlie asked 
him if he was awake, he tried to keep still; but it 
was no use—the laugh would come, and he did laugh 
loud and long. 

Charlie felt vexed for an instant at finding he had 
been the subject of a joke; but it was only for an in- 
stant, and then he laughed as loud as George, and 
declared that he would owe him one, and pay it the 
first opportunity. 

George and Charles frequently practised harmless 
jokes upon each other, and their parents did not ob- 
ject to it, because they were always good-natured 
about it. They had been early taught never to give 
a joke, if they could not take one. 

May morning came, and a glorious one it was, too. 
The blue-birds, martins and robins were the first to 
hail the rising of the Mayday sun with notes of 
praise. At the time promised, Tommy White gave 
the required pull at Charlie Shannon’s string, and 
Charlie had reason to be thankful for his father’s ad- 
vice to tie his pillow instead of his toe, for the former 
was twitched half across the room, 

All the scholars were to meet in the schoolh on 


and consequently there was nothing to write on. 
This difficulty was soon overcome, however, for it 
happened that Tommy White, the one whose father 
kept a fruit and confectionary store, had half-a-dozen 
rolls of lozenges in his pocket, and these he offered 
as a substitute for paper. Mr. Stetson laughed at 
the novel style of ballot, but said they would do very 
well. Some lead-pencils were found, and by lending 
them to those who had none, they got along very 
well. 

Charlie Shannon and Arthur Libby were selected 
to gather and count the votes. So each took his cap, 
and collected the votes in it. They were then count- 
ed, and announced as follows: 

Whole number of votes, 98. Mary Kingman had 
30; Lizzie White, 30; Kate Allen, 28; all others, 10. 

So no one was elected. Mary Kingman and Lizzie 
White had each an equal number of votes. Much 
disappointment was felt, and a new election was or- 
dered. The lozenges were redistributed, and those 
who did not wish to have the names on them which 
were written previously, could erase them, and write 
on the other side. 

Now Mary Kingman and Lizzie White were each 
very anxious to be chosen; they had thought about 
it very much, and had come to the conclusion that 
the choice would be between them. When the first 
vote was taken, they had voted for some one of the 
little girls, because they did not like to vote for them- 
selves. When they saw the result of the vote, they 
were surprised at Kate Allen’s large vote, and so 
Mary Kingman determined to vote for herself next 
time, and thus secure thirty-one votes, as she was 
very sure that those who were her friends before, 
would not forsake her. Singularly enough, Lizzie 
White had the same thoughts in regard to herself; 
but the remaining eight of the ten scattering voters 
decided to cast their votes for Kate Allen. 

The ballot was taken as before, and thus announc- 
ed: Whole number of votes, 98. Mary Kingman 
had 31; Lizzie White, 31; Kate Allen, 36. And Miss 
Kate Allen was declared elected Queen of the May. 

Great were the rejoicings at this announcement. 
Those who had voted for Mary and Lizzie joined in 
the congratulations, for Kate was a favorite with all. 
The defeated candidates also came up nobly, and 
wished the queen elect a merry reign. 

Preparations were then commenced for building a 
throne for the queen; committees were sent into the 
woods for garlaiids and moss and leaves; the box was 
opened, and the crown was exhibited, to the delight 
of all present. It was a beautiful circle of roses, 
laurel and japonicas—a crown any monarch would 
delight to possess, and which, unlike golden crowns, 
did not render uneasy the head which wore it. 

The throne was erected, and then the coronation 
took place; songs were sung, and then friends divid- 
ed into groups, and wandered forth in different direc- 
tions, in search of flowers. Charlie and George 





Clover Hill, with their baskets. So Charlie aroused 
George, and they quickly and quietly dressed them- 
selves. Outside their chamber-door, they found a 
covered basket, nicely tied up. This they took with 
them. 

At four o’clock, the Clover Hill schoolhouse pre- 
sented a gay appearance. Merry voices were echo- 
ing through the hall; busy feet were hurrying to and 
fro; boxes and baskets were packed into a wagon, 
which had been procured for the purpose. A paste- 
board box received much care, and was deposited in 
a place of safety. Some of the uninitiated inquired 
what it was. 

“That is the crown,” was the answer. ‘“ You 
know we are to choose a queen, and of course she 
must be crowned.” 

The number of girls in Clover Hill Seminary being 
about fifty, it was a matter of much curiosity as to 
who would be elected. If beauty was to be the 
qualification for regal honor, then Mary Kingman 
would certainly defeat all competitors; but there 
were others, who, though less beautiful in form and 
features, yet were quite as rich in the love and admir- 
ation of their schoolmates. There was Lizzie White, 
sister to Tommy, so full of fun and wit, that a party 


without her was considered no party atall. Then | 


there was Kate Allen, a girl beloved by all, for her 
sweetness of disposition and generosity, always will- 
ing to oblige, and possessing the affection of all the 
younger pupils. There were several others who were 
very popular, and the prospect was that the election 
would form one of the liveliest parts of the day’s en- 
joyment. 

Walnut Grove was about three miles distant. The 
children were all well protected from the damp 
ground by rubber overshves, and so it was decided to 
cut across the lots,” when by so doing any time was 
gained. A merry, happy party it was—some talking, 


some laughing; others singing, picking flowers by | 
the wayside, and listening to Mr. Stetson telling a 


funny story. 
In less than an hour, the grove was reached. The 


wagon had arrived before them, and two men, hired | 
for the purpose, went to work constructing a table, | 


and putting up a swing. Mr. Stetson called all the 
boys and girls together, and proposed singing: 


“Hail! all hail! the merry, merry month of May."’ 


Every one joined in singing, and it sounded so 


pretty that the workmen laid down their work, and 





drew near to listen. Mr. Stetson then informed them 


“OQ, no, mother, we have a better way than that,” | that the first thing to be done was to elect a queen, 


exclaimed Charlie. “1 am going to tie astring to 
my toe, and Tommy White says if I will let the end 
hang out of my window, he will pull it, and wake me 
up.” 


L 





and the best way to do this was to write the name on 
slips of paper, each person to write the name of the 
one he or she wished to be queen. Oninquiry, it was 
found that no one had thought to bring any paper, 


" panied by their friend Tommy, and 
another boy, named Rufus Everett, started off to- 
gether. In ashort time they came to a spot where 
hundreds of violets were in bloom, and a myriad of 
wild columbines; the air was filled with sweet 
perfumes. 

“Ol!” exclaimed Rufus Everett; “isn’t this a 
pretty place? I'll tell you what todo, boys: we will 
pick a mammoth bouquet for our queen, and present 
it to her.” 

“Agreed!” said the others; and seating themselves 
on the grass, commenced gathering a bouquet. 

In a very short time, they each had as many as one 
hand would hold, so they started to return. Queen 
Kate was very much pleased with the boys’ gift, and 
promised in return to make each of them a wreath 
of oak leaves to wear around their hats. 





It was now breakfast time, and each basket was 

| hunted up, and opened by its owner. Charlie and 

George, after some search, found theirs, and carefully 

| untied the cover. 

| “Ah,” exclaimed George, “I knew mother would 
fix something nice for us; just look at that!” and he 

| held up a nice Washington pie. 

“And this, too!” And Charlie elevated a plate of 
sandwiches. 

Their surprise was increased, the more they exam- 
ined the basket. Oranges, doughnuts, cupcakes, 
jumbles, and two bottles of lemon syrup, were among 
the good things with which Mrs. Shannon had loaded 
the basket. 
| Very soon the table was prepared, and all sat down 
| to partake of the repast. Sparkling cold water was 
brought from a spring near by, and the children all 
| declared that they had never eaten sucha good break- 
| fast in their lives. The early rising, and the walk 
they had taken, gave them a sharp appetite, and 
they enjoyed their feast as those only enjoy who are 
similarly situated. Then came merry games. ‘ Fox 
| and Geese”? was played for an hour with great fun; 
afterwards “‘ Puss in the Corner” was the game, four 
trees being used for four corners. This continued 
pleasantly, until a little boy named Tommy Kimball 
| bumped his head against a tree, and set up sucha 
roar, that everybody ran to the spot to see what could 





be the matter. Some cold water soon relieved him, | 


| and Queen Kate took charge of him, and by kind 
| words soon made him quite happy again. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Shannon arrived, with a nice 
two-horse carryall. Georgie and Charlie were de- 
lighted to see him; and so were all the other children, 
for they knew Mr. Shannon, and had experienced his 
kindness and attention. On this occasion he had 
brought his double-seated carriage, on purpose to 
take the boys and girls to ride; so he commenced 
with the youngest, and taking as many as could con- 
veniently seat themselves, he drove a short distance, 


| 


and then returned for another load. In this way, 
the afternoon rapidly passed away, and the setting 
sun reminded them to make preparations for return- 
ing. Quickly and quietly the things were packed up, 
and the happy party turned their steps homeward. 

The May-Queen, still arrayed in her regal decora- 
tions, rode in Mr. Shannon’s barouche, and two of 
her friends accompanied her. Charlie and George 
walked. On the way home they sung merry songs, 
and the old mountains and rocks joined them in the 
chorus, by their continuous echoes. Now and then 
small groups would turn down some by-road, leading 
to their respective homes, and thus the party became 
gradually broken up. The queen was carried to her 
door, and very soon all the children were at home 
again. 

George and Charlie Shannon related to their moth- 
er the various occurrences of the day, and kissed her 
for the nice basket of refreshments she had made up 
for them. And so ended Mayday. 


Humors of the Day. 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


Not many years ago, two Frenchmen—one wealthy 
and in possession of ready cash, and the other poor 
and penniless—occupied by chance the same room in 
a hotel. In the morning the ‘ seedy” one arose first, 
took from his pocket a pistol, and holding it to his 
own forehead, and backing against the door, exclaim- 
ed to his horrified companion : 

“Tt is my last desperate resort; I am penniless and 
tired of life; give me five hundred francs, or I will 
instantly blow out my brains, and you will be arrest- 
ed as a murderer!” 

The other lodger found himself the hero of an un- 
pleasant dominion, but the cogency of his compan- 
ion’s argument struck him “cold.” Hequietly erept 
to his pantaloons, handed over the amount, and 
the other vamoosed, after locking the door on the 
outside. 

Hearing of this, another Frenchman, of very sav- 
age aspect, one night tried to room with a tall, raw- 
boned gentleman from Arkansas, who had been 
rather free with his money during the day, and evi- 
dently had plenty more behind. Next morning, 
“Pike” awakening, discovered his room-mate stand- 
ing over him, with a pistol levelled at his own head, 
and evidently quaking with agitation. 

“What the deuce are you standin’ thar for in the 
cold?” said Pike, propping himself on his elbow, and 
coolly surveying the Gaul. 

“Tam desperate!” was the reply. “ You give me 
one hundred dollar, or I will blow out my brain!” 

“ Well, then, blow and be darn’d!” replied Pike, 
turning over. 

“Bote you will be arrested for ze murdaire!” per- 
sisted the Gaul, earnestly. 

“Eh, what’s that?” said Pike. “0O, I see!” and 
suddenly drawing a revolver and a five-pound bowie 
from under his pillow, he sat upright. “A man may 
as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,” he coolly re- 
marked; and, at the word, he started fur the Gaul; 
but the latter was too nimble; for the “ hoss-pistol,” 
innocent of lead, exploded in the air, and with one 
frantic leap our little Frenchman was standing in his 
night-robe at the foot of the staircase—a proof that 
what will suit one latitude, will not answer for 
another. 

















— >— 
A DIRTY OLD SHAWL. 

A lady acquaintance lost a valuable shawl. A short 
time after the shawl had been missed, a little girl, 
evidencing an ancestral poverty, without the “ re- 
spectable”’ accompaniment, rounded to in presence 
of the owner of the missing shawl, and the stolen 
garment was at once recognized. 

“Little girl,” said the lady, “‘ where did you obtain 
that shawl?” _ 

“My father bought it fur me,” was the ready reply. 

Said the lady, “I will go with you to your father, 
and ascertain where he purchased that shawl.” 

The little one objected to this proposition. Party 
of the first part was unyielding in the desire to see 
the male parent. Every stratagem peculiar to in- 





ventive genius was vainly resorted to, when the 
youngster, in the desperatenexs of her case, pulled the 
stolen garment from her shoulders, and throwing it 
at its lawful owner, said: 

“Take your old dirty shawl; it’s not a fashionable 
one, any way!’”’ 


_— ee 2 
A STAPLE PRODUCTION. 

A full-grown Buckeye, in rather an oblivious and 
| balmy state, tumbled into a stage-coach, one bright 
| morning, beside a traveller who was in pursuit of 
| knowledge, certainly at that time, ‘‘ under difficul- 
| ties.” After the ribbons had been picked up, and the 
| horses received notice to start, the traveller remark- 
ed that Ohio was a fine country. 

“°T—hick—aint nothing else,” hiccoughed the 
Buckeye. 

“ What is the staple production, sir?” 

*Co-or-on.” 

“You must raise a large quantity—what is done 
with it?” 

““W-h-hic-wy, a great deal is used up in wh-hic- 
iskey, and some they waste in making bread.” 





A wag says it is “folly to expect a girl to love a man 

whom everybody speaks well of. Get up @ persecu- 

| tion, and her affections will cling so fast that a dozen 
| guardians can’t begin to remove them.” 
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